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ABSTRACr 

Several dilemmas haYs arisen as a consequence of the 
centralization of state decision-'makljig, imcluaing areas of tsDSion. 
between state boards and institutions ana het^een executive and 
legislative branches of government. It is snggested that these boards 
are ultimately in the best interest of the higher education 
cofflnunity* In a period of retrenchaent, in which accountability ^ 
effective use of limited resoursesr and concern vith evaluation are 
paramount I state boards^ acting in consort Mlth all sectors of 
postsecondary education and the public offer the best proinise for 
insuring institutional survival and aaintainiBg the guality of 
education* This report reviews the historical aevelopment of the 
boards^ as veil as their fanctionSr powers, and structures. Tables 
are included on; state coordinating and governing boards; options 
chosen by states and eligible tefritories in estahlishing Section 
1202 state coMissions; and major issues of concern to state higher 
education agencies. (LBH) 
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Foreword 



Every siaie has sorrie banrd, commission,, or fstalT tliat is Tesponsible 
in 8onie nierhiiire for higher education. These bonrch difFer grently in 
po^ver, itrucUiire, and corjiposjtion. 1 he tievelopment of these boards 
hastened by the tniplernentation of state postsecondary commis- 
sioiij known 1202 Conimission, pro%ided for In the Education 
Amendments of 1972; which in niany instances viideiied the aren of 
board re^ponsibiHiy horn liighcr educntion to postsGCondary educa= 
tlon. The po«itsecondary education community includes proprietary 
and vocationail schools m well as rvvo'-year» four-yeaTi and graduate 
and pro Pessio nail bchoois. A nun die r of dilemmas have arisen as s 
consequence of this cenLrali^ation of decision making, including 
areas of tcEuion ficiwucn itate IjoarcLs nind in^itituiioiis and between 
executive and legislaii%^e hranches of government. The aiiithor believes, 
ho%vever. these born e Is aru ukimatcdy in the best interest of the higher 
education com in unity, In a period of retrenchnient^ in which account- 
ability^ efTective of liniitcd resources, and concern with evaluation 
are paramo unit, state boards, acting in consort wdth all sectors of post= 
secondary edu ration and the public offer the best promise for insur- 
ing inbtiriiLioml survival and rnaintaining the quality of education. 
The author, Richard Miillard is director, Higher Education Serv- 
iceSj Eciucation CDmniission cif the States, Den vers Colotrado. 

Peter P. Muirhead, Director 
ERIC/ Higher Education 
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Overview 



A state board of higher Eclucation broadly defined is a board esta- 
blished constitutionally, statutorily, or by executive order with at 
least some degrea of responsibility for planning in relation to post 
secondary or higher education involving at a minimum the senior 
public institutions in the state but more frequently with wider re- 
sponsibility for all public institutions, and, in a growing number of 
cases, for private higher educational institutions as ivell While these 
boards go back to 1784 with the establishment of the New York 
Board of Kegents, they are primarily a twentieth century develop- 
ment which has accelerated markedly since 1960, Five boards existed 
by 1900; 17 by the end of World War II; 23 by 1960, Today all 
states plus Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, Guam, American Samoa, 
and the District of CQlunibia have such boards. Among the states the 
majority of the boards were established during the period of rapid 
expansion of higher education to plan for its orderly gro^vth and 
development. In 4B of the 50 states tlicse boards are legislatively or 
consututionally authorized. In two they are executively authoriiLed 
as state post-secondary commissions in response to federal legislation 
(1202) in 1972.* 

The boards within the states vary greatly in their power, structure, 
and coniposition. Nineteen are consolidated governing boards^ 11 for 
all public institutioiis, nine for senior public institutions only. Thirty- 
one are coordinating or planning boards. Of the coordinating boards, 
17 approve programs for all public institiuions and recommend con- 
solidated or aggregated budgets; two review but do not approve pro- 
gTams but recommend consolidated or aggregated budgets; five review 
programs and review segmented budgets: one approves programs but 
reconimends form id as » not budgets; two approve programs biu have 
no budgetary role; five have only advisory planning functions. In 28 
states these boards have some responsibiHty for planning for private 
as well as public higher education. In the majority of Btates the mem- 
bers of the boards are lay and public. In four states they are elected 
directly or indirectly. In a few states (3) half or more of the members 
are representative of institutions or segments of higher or post- 
secondary education. Ui all states the boards have some planning 

•Since this manuscript has been completed, the Nebraska iefislature has esta- 
blished the statutory itatus uf its postsecondary education commi^lon. 
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function. A nuniber of additional function:^ are performed by such 
boards in different ^.tatcs, including determining priorities in capital 
budget requests, development of diua bases and management inforrTia= 
tion systems, irianagement of >5tudent aid programs, nnd administering 
various federal prograniH. In sorne sintes the boarti relaies directly to 
institution?^, in others to institutional boards, and in still others to in- 
stitutional boartls or com hi nations of segmental and institutional 
boards, in a fcu' states the board and agency have cabinet status. In 
eight states, a single board is responsible for all levels of education. 

The developnient of state post secondary education commissions 
(1202) in response to tlie Education Amendnients of 1972 lias in some 
cases tended to complicate the picture, %Vhile part of the intent of 
the legi^lntion niay have been to recognize, reinforce, and broaden 
statewide po^tsecondary educational planning b^^ these boards, be- 
cause of repiesentntion reqairenients in the la'^v and the fact that 
states %vere left ta designare, augrnent, or create such commissions, in 
sorne states tlie response resulted in creation of sepnrate commissions 
other tluin esi'^ting higher education boards. The act, in addition to 
calling on states tcj create tovnniissions, changed the universe of coa- 
rern from higher education ti> postseconclary education and required 
the conimissinns to phm in ^his wider context. In spite of federal de- 
lays in implementation, all but four states and all eligible territories 
responded by clesignating or creating commission.^. Thirty-one states 
design a tt^d or augurnented existing boards. The three states without 
boards created fomnussions by executive order. Nine states created 
or designated other commissions where there wre existing governing 
(6) or coordinating (3) hoards. Perhaps the major positive impact of 
the commissions has been to hasten broadening of statewide planning 
to include the full range of postsecondary education. 

While many cjf the state hoards were cr^atecl to deal with expansion 
of higher echjcation, they now face a perio<l of pos^iible cQntraction, 
fiscal stringency, and changing scope of issues. If anything, planning 
is even more critical under such changed conditions, .\reas of tension 
continue to exist between boards and institutions on the one hand 
and execiuive and legislative brandies of governnnent on the other. 
Atnong tlie ton tinning areas of tension are isstirs of control versus 
autonomy, centralisation versus decentralization, the changes of 
hornogenization. and the need for clarification of levels of administra- 
tive responsibility. To these must be added the heightened tension 
and competition among the segments of prxsisccondary education in- 
cluding concern abnitr the relation of vocational ediiration, of pro^ 
prietary institutions, and of private higher education to state plan» 

2 
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ning antd financing. The issues are heightened by a tendency in a 
number of states for the executive and IcgiUa^'ve bmnches of gov= 
eminent to become more actively and directly involved in post* 
secondary education decision makir^g. It would seem dear that state- 
wide plaiiniiig and coordination In some form are here to stay. The 
critical question not ^vhether there will be boards of post secondary 
or higher education, but how in their evolutiDn they can more 
effectively serve the needs of students, citizens, institutions, and state 
governrnents. 
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Historical Developmeni 



Every itace tiirrently hns some board or commiiision and biafT, 
either coii^titutiDnaUy or htatutorily provided or created by executive 
order, which is responsible to sonif degree for higher eduration in 
the state, However, only five states (Arknnsa>^, IlUnois, Nfass. chuseits. 
New Jeney and North Dakota) use the phrase '^Board of Higher 
Educaiinii" to ciescribe their higher or pohtsecondary education 
boards, and the po\\-er?^ and responsibilities among these five vary 
considerably. Consequently, the phrase ^'State Boards of Higher Edu- 
cation" h somewhat mihleading. Seven states use the term ''ConitTiis- 
sion on Higher Edtiration'^ or variants thereof (Alabania, Colorado, 
Conneitirut, Indiana, Oregon, South Carolina and Tennessee). Per- 
haps the most foinmon term is **Bnard of Regents'' or a variant of 
this (18 stater>). While i!ie term "Regents" ieuds more frequently to be 
used with a governing rather than a coordinatitig board or agency, 
even this is not a safe nde: four boards of regents, including the 
oldest in the country, are coordinating rather than governing agencies 
(Louisiaiia, New \'ark, Ohio and Oklahoma). Other terms used are 
Coordinating Board (Minnesota. Missouri and Texas), Trustees 
fNfainc and MissisUppi). Council (Kentucky, Maryland. Nebraska. 
Virginia, \Vashington and Wyoming), Board of Educational Finance 
(Nnv Mexico), and Board of Governors (North Carolina). In eight 
stares a single iioard or agency is responsible for all education, 
although in one ^tate (Idahn^ the board has two semi-distinct staffs 
(oiie for elenientary-seconcia^ . education and one for post-secondary 
education), and in another state the Board of Education consists 
of the conibined Board of Regents and the Board of Public Educa^ 
tion (Montana), again with two stafTs. In Michigan, New York, 
Peniisvlvania, and Rhode Island the hoards and staffs are the same 
and the commissioner, secretary or chief state sclioo! officer ^nd the 
higher education executive officer are one and the same. • 

*The Fiorida Board of Education roniists of the governor and cahlnet md is 
rtsponsibb for all educational levels: however, the senior higher education in- 
sritutions arc govcFricd bv the Board of Regents of the? State Univerilty SystetTh 
In Sniith hakota, a C-onstinnional Board of Regents governs higher education but 

responsil>le U) an overall f Jcpattrtient of Education and Cultural Affuisi headed 
by a secretary. 
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To complicaie the picture still further, since 1972 even the term 
"higher aducation" no longer is quite appropriate to cover the range 
of inilitutioni some of these boards, councils, and commissions have 
in their purview (see chapter 3 and Education Amendmenls of 1972) . 
The majority of these boards also are designated by their governors 
as Stme Postsacondary Planning Comrriissions in accordance with 
the Education Amendments of 1972. In a fe>v cases boards are vested 
by state legislative action and given planning reiponsibilities related 
to public, privEte, and proprietary education, inclnding poiisecondary 
vocational education as well as traditional public higher education. In 
Delaware. Nebraska, and VennGnt, which previously had no statewide 
highar education agencies, the Pobtsecondary Planning Commissions 
created by executive order provide the firsi lormal effort in that 
direction. In California and New Hampshire reorganization already 
was in process at the time the federal law becanie opera ti%^e, so 
the new state boards authorized by statute were named Postsecondary 
Edneati on Commissions. ** 

In many ways this is a confused pattern. It is considerably more 
complicated than the status of elementary-secon clary education among 
the states where, with exceptions, there is usually a state board of 
education with a commissioner or superintendent of public instruc* 
tion as its executive officer. If by "Boards of Higher Education** is 
meant boards parallel to boards of education chat are responsible 
for elementary-secondary^ education, and have at least analogous 
powers in relation to higher education, the parallel at best will be 
only appropriate and the differences are likely to be far greater 
than the similarities, 

The reasons for the dissimilarities are not hard to see. While 
boards of trustees of individual public colleges and universities date 
from the founding o£ these institutionSi state level boards or com- 
missions or councils responsible in some way even for major segments 
of pubHc higher education are, with few exceptions, relatively recent 
suncturcs. The nineteenth century saw major expansion of elementary 
and secondary education, and by the beginning of the twentieth 
century most states had compulsory school laws. The need for 
developing state deparimenti of educatiori to ensure some minimum 
standards of instruction and to work with the many school districts 
in the states emerged early. The higher education situation was quite 
different. While the states did respond to the need for preparing 



**Tbe Stmte of Washington In juh 1975 reviied and renamed lis Counril on 
Higher Edu^tioQ the Council on Poitsec&ndary Education^ 
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elenricntary a lul Hticonchi ry srlioal leadien b^^ developing public iionna^l 
schDoli (the first in Ma^^^acliHHetu iis efirly i\% 1839), higher edueatian 
Ws provided primarily by priviiie ihstitucion^ ihroughout the niri^^ 
teenth aritl up to the fir^t Hnlf of tl^e cweratietli century. Further, the 
actual college papulrititm wns sninll in rcMition to \-vhar no'^v 
kno^n as iHc "collegu-age popiiiation'*'— a^ late as 190O orily 4 pef- 
cent of the cQllcge-age population attended lollcge (Berdalil 1971. 
p.2S). Po^tse^'ondai y or higlicr edu^'^uicji) riuver ha^^ been compul^or^' 
nor mtil the late 195()'s hiis the qucsticii of access to it Ijem ^ major 
concern oi ^me or lUitjonjEl governments. 

This is not to say, Jinwcver* thnt the gemeral moveflierit toMrd 
cgalitnrianiHfii in po^ueumclnry etUifritioii doCs not go lm% far inc<5 
this nation's history. The N'orthweHt Orcliriiuice of 1787 enjoined tH^ 
slatesio provide cducationitl ojipDTtunity to their citizem, stating it 
necessnry to good government (G-lcnny and Dalgish 1975), Whil^ 
public m well pri^nte* higher education as it began in thJ^ 
country provided essentially classical eclucntion to future niinistef^ 
and lawyers (and tlum had from the he^nning a vocational tinge), 
it was available prinmrily to of the more affluent citizens. To 
avoid movirig otit of the d^ssirnl nti<i aristcicratic mo^ki the Yale 
faculty ifi 1S2B closcc] the fiirriruliim tor nil time against the cort^- 
moni^ing liitrusions of modern language,^ arid the natural sciences- 
It was the states and not the iii^stitutiors that hegifiniiig in tlie 1 SBD's 
and 18408 developed norriial scliool^ to provide teachers. These 
schoch opened further educational opportunities to a wider range 
of citizens than those eligible or able to attend tlie rnore prestigious 
private and publif ccllegeH. It the rorrxtal schools thattniich later 
\vere to beccme the teachers collegeSi state colleges, and regional 
univmities in the stateS' 

By far the mo^t irnportnnt and portent i^tm evert in higher educ^- 
tion in the nineteenth century was the passage of the Motrill lan^ 
Grant Act cluring tlie <'hi \ W^r (1R52). fnoclified and extended ifi 
!B90 and 19S5. In contrast to tfie position taken by the Yale faculty, 
the Congress saw fit to inafce land available to the states to estallist 
colleges for the sons and daughter^ of mechanics and farnie^ an^ 
specified that tliese coHeg^^ should mal^e programs available ifi 
the practical fis well as the liberal arts. These colleges became th^ 
basis in the latter part of the nineteetith and iri the cwentiett 
centtjry for the dcvelopnient of great state universities and university 
.systems. Until well irito the twentieth rcntury tnriny of them provided 
accejis to po^tsecondary edLicati^^n to any citiOT of their state whc 
finisM Jiigh school an«l conhl afT^ird to attend? 
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In th« Rcose\elt yeari following the great depression the National 
^outh iAdnainistratiori proviclcd college work oppurtunitiei to enable 
students from financially distressecl families to continue college. But 
the first great egalitarian move in nriaking postsecondary and higher 
education available ta a much wider range of citiiens was the OJ. 
Sill passed during World War II, Interestingly, the GJ. Bill was 
postiecond^ry and not just higher educational in character^ for it 
cnafcled veterans not only to go to college, but to enter vocational 
progranos (public, private, or proprietnry) and .apprenticeship prO' 
grafflSi Whdle sorrie higher education faculties grumbled that the 
inhvK at veterans wuld lower the quality of students^ this not only 
did not happen but the veterans bronght a seriousness to collega 
education that had not unifermly marked previous college genera- 
tions, The vetcfaris fennel college to be a key to upward mobility, 
and most &i them deterntined that their cliilclren also should have a 
college education. Many of their non veteran contemporaries also 
shared this detcrrtiination. These children made up the bab^ boom 

the iUOH ard the 1950'e and began to move inio colleges in the 
1960's. 

During the first halt of the twentieth century most states, parti- 
cularly in the JHiddle West and West, were developing their public 
institutsons, Lym^ix Glenny has deicribed this development: 

tJnivcfiitici began extensile re^airch programs in the physir^l and bio^ 
lo^c^I sciences; provided new scrvicei for the farmers, indu strips and other 
sptci^l'intfre^ greiips; added profc^ional icheol's in new areas such is 
iorial work. Public adminiitraUons indusErial relations and munlcipil 
nianagem«nti furtlier specialised in agriCUUurOr medMne and dentistryj and 
Incr^ied courso ^fferinp in alfnost all previotisly t^Aisting mcadeniic fields 
(Glenny 1955, p. JS), 

By the ]95fl's, enxsllJnenti in public instiiutions equaled those in 
private institution^. 

Well before 1950, 16 stilted had moved to consolidate the governance 
at least of their senior public institutionsi and three or four had 
develof^d ageiicie^ or hoards to coordinate higher educational 
devebpinerit rathai tJian consoiiclatcd governing l3oards. The oldest 
©f stich boards goi^^g tack to the eigiiteenth century is the New York 
Board of Regents (17S4). It was established by the first regular leision 
c! the 2^ew York lepslature as 'The R^ents of the University of 
the State of New York'* to serve as the trustees or governing board 
for the Teconitituted King's Cnl lege, which became known as Column 
tia University, but it wai also empowered to serve as trustees for 
^*such 'schools and collegci* ai inight be established in an^' other 
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part of the state" (Abbott 1958, p. 14). The law was revised in 1787, 
giving Columbia its own board of trustees but providing iUj^rviwy 
power to the regents for academies, schools, and colleges 'lo enable 
them to mold the several institutions into a unity that would lerve 
the best interests of the people of the state a& a whole" (p. 14). Thus, 
dating from 1787 the regents have at least been respomible for 
cocrdlnation and planning for all education beyond the conimon 
school, including public, private, and proprietary. Since the Uni- 
fication Act of 1904 and the Education Law of 1910 the regents 
have been the policy, planning, and regulatory body for all levels of 
education. The board began as a state higher educatiori agency tut 
was from the beginning the University of the State of New York. 
Also at the outset the regents had the "explicit responsibility and 
power to make plans and policies for education without regard to 
dislinctioni in public and private control" (p. 21). 

Before the turn of the century four other states had established 
consolidated governing boards for their puhllc institutions (Nrevada 
(1864), Montana (1889), Idaho (1890), and South Dakota (1897), 
even though, as in Nevada, the board started with a single instittition. 
As institutions were added they were placed under the aegis of the 
single governing hoard. Florida in 1885 established its rather unique 
Board of Education, which consisted of the governor and cabinet. 
This board continues today to serve as the coordinating agency for 
all levels of education in the state. The Florida Board of Regents, 
State University System, the governing board for all senior institU" 
tions in the state, was established in 1905 by statute but remains 
responsible to the Board of Education. Significantly, all siK of the 
pre-1900 boards are included in the constitutions of their states. 

Bet\veen 1900 and 1930 six additional states added consolidated 
governing boards (Hawaii (1907) , Iowa (1909), Mississippi (1910), 
Alaska (1917), Kansas (1925) and Oregon (1929). • Between 1930 
and 1950 four more states established governing boards (Georgia 
(1931), North Dakota (1959), Rhode Island (1939), and Arizona 
(1945) and two states, (Kentucky (1934) and Oklahoma (1941)), 
established coordinating agencies. With two exceptions (Iowa and 
Kentucky) these boards established between 190O and 1930 wre 
given constitutional status. 



•The Ot^n Stat* Board ot Higher Edo«tion continuei to operate as the 
goverf^isi^ beird for MnioT instituiiosii in QTegofl, but in 1965 was mduded under 
the idiicatsftiml Cfloidinating Coundl m^n.ii^le for coordinating all laveli of 
eduatlors^ In E 1975 reviiion in strycttire and functions, the Educational Co- 
ordinaUng C«undi has been named the Edycationil C^rdinating Comniisdon* 
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Thus, between 1784 and the end of World War 11 (1946) 
17 Slates established central higher education agencies. By far the 
majority J, 14, established governing boardSj witli three additional 
states establishing coordinating agencies. The 14 %Uiim establishing 
central governing boards recognized early, as Robert Berdahl psoints 
out, that in periods o£ rapid growth 

The asiumption that lay governing botrdi [of indivlduai insticutloni] 
would protect the public interest was only pariially corifect. Although the 
lay trusteei usually worked conscientiouily to avoid wasting public funds, 
they were alio understandably ambitious for iheir inststiiuonSi Thus they 
iofntllfnas advanced propoi^ls for expansion and for naW prograins whlcli. 
taken by themseives, may have been legitimate but whichj vltived in 
connection with iimilar proposals from other institutions, conitituted 3i 
ot financJal demands and a plethora of profrani oRgringa going 'beyond 
Ihe itates* resources or needi (Berdahl ^971 j p. 27). 

On the whole these 14 states with central governing boards were 
states with coinparatively fewer institutlonSj states without numerous 
or large private institutionSj states with rrlati^ely slow gro'wth rates 
aftd with liinitcd fiscal resources at the tiine. Berdahl goes on to 
point out that these states 

decided to control such previa ture expaniion an*d proilfeiation by creating 
one single ccn§o!idated board for higher education and, at the iame time, 
abolishing any existing local governing boards where ne^ssary. Seme of 
these consolidated boards--particiiIarly in Georgia. Iowa and Oregort-- 
^oved ag|rcsdvely to reduce program duplicatioii; In Georgia , the agency 
founded in the depression yeir ol 1931 eliniinated 10 iniEitutioni (p. 27). 

The majority of states, however, continued to deal ^ith the various 
pubh'c institutions and their governing boards separately, 

The real pressure for statewide coordination of public higher 
cdncatiok^ begafi in the 1950's and accelerated in the 1960's. Sin 
new coordinating boards (three of which have if nee changed to 
consolidated governing boards) appeared during the 1950s (New 
Mexico (1951), North Carolina (1955), Wisconsin (1955), Virginia 
(1956), Illinois (195?) and Utah (1959). Utah, North Carolina, and 
Wisconsin changed to coniolidated governing boards in 1969, 1972, 
and 1975, respectively. 

The 1950's was also the period when voluntary coordinatinig ar- 
ran^ments flourished. The upsurge ifi erifollments already had begiin 
and was aided by an influx of veterans. States were becoming aware ol 
probleins related to expansion and the need for interilnstitutional 
cMperation in developing facilities, programs, and plans for expan- 
sion both to avoid duplication and to utilize resources efFectively. 
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What had been noriiuil scIkioIs were becoming state colleges that 
in some cases had ninbiiioiiis nf ijetoniing rcfional utiivmitto. As 
early m lf»38 the Amcrirnn Council on EdwcntAon hml pvMkhed 
a voluiTie on aool>fmlim and €onr(linati<m in Higher EeSueaiim 
(March iim) . In HMH ilie Prt'>.i(k'iit% Coiiimiwion on ITiglJcf Edtira- 
tion (Hi^fin 'EdiifrtHOM fm Amrriraa Bcmorvwii 1947) rccraniBCii<!ed 
better cooidination and ijljiiiiniiig for highxr fdiicatlon. Some presi- 
dents ot state institution!., rccngniritig tlic pomm mt^e fm «> 
OTdination frow thr stwies, developed niechanisms for voluntary 
coovfiination. While in some states xliis iwioiinted loi little more rtafl 
occasional meetings md a<l hoc agreements, in 11 states more con- 
tinuing means nf conwiltntioft were established (Arkansas, California, 
Colorado- Illinois. Indiana. Mkhtgan, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, 
Ohio, and Wasliingion). Since the siicKss of sufh arrangemen-ts 
depended entirely on the \villingnesi» o£ the presidents and institu. 
Elom to cooperate, they tended w be viab',fi only as long as the 
inteirests of tlie Institutions ivere not of a competing -natute. On th^ 
whole, an Lyinari Glenny has pointed miu when it did work, vol- 
imtary coordination tended to preserve tlie siiiiiis riiio and to be 
dominated by the major or largest instittition, 

.,h,t,tarv coordination among scHsupporttd .niiitHtionj has succeeded 
onlv for short periods of time Ibccauw the tea(«iiR Hate univerwiy couW 
be nwenanimoiM without threat to its dominari* posif.or,. HowewF, once 
weak collegM pin in mmffh, tlicy unRratetuJIy dtwnd upon Ihe.r big 
brother, tlnu ending volntu.rrv coordinatinn. This rtconsntutes conditwns 
weteMilaling fonmal eoordination and regulation <Mliitet 1966, p. 38), 

Today, with tlie possihlc vestjgial exceptions of Nebraska and 
Delaware, all o£ these vohiritary coordinating structures on state 
levels have disappeared. 

It is no accident that the major period of acceleraUon in tlie 
development of state higiier etUicatinn agencies and boards coincided 
witli the most rapid period of expansion of higher education in 
the history .of this rountry—l 9fiO to 1970. Although expansion 
occurred in both public and private institutionB, the pniJlic instuu- 
!ions expanded at a far more rapid rate than the private. But the 
pri-me institutions did expand. .Since 1950 they have increased by 
",ver MO and their enrollnients have nearly doubled, from 1.1 to a.I 
million students (Ramsden 1975) . 

The major responsibility, however, belonged to the states for 
meeting the dciTiands for higlier education that grew out o£ the 
increased college-age population, esijccially the increased percentage 
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of this :populaiioi^ nciiiully gwmg to mllege. Between 1960 and .1970 
total enirollmenlEs, Ijoth pwblic mil private, kicrcased 126 percent* 
from 3,789,000 im 1960/ to 8381,000 in 1970. Even though not all 
studenli were able to go to the lastitu lions of their first choice, tmr 
if any were turned mmy koin higher education altogether for lack 
of space diiriRg this pericKl, In this time span higher educatioii 
WLpmdimtm, edmBiioml mui generaU rose 807 percent, from Juit 
over |4.5 biliion m aJxnost $14 billion, the states being the moit 
important single soii^rce of fluids. Mom than 400 new campuses 
were; created by the states, which brought ilhe total of piiblic in- 
stittulioafls to 1,089 (Kerr I97S, p. 35 J. 

Tht mmt phenomenal growtii during the decade occurred in 
community and jimior collegei. Wliilc junior colleger date back 
to tiht ^arly part o£ the twentieth century, the concept of a college 
within commuting distance of its studentSp ciosely related to the 
local confimisrtUy, and offering occwpatiotnal as well as fexansfer 
progranis« is llargaly post World War II in oTigiri and deveiopmeiit. 
By 1S59, there were €00 frommui^lty and junior colleges in existence 
witih naos'l of the pubUc ones under state boards of education. 
These ha^ve increased to omt 1 ,200, 1 ,000 of whicih *ire pwblic, enroll* 
ing one-third of all college and university students. Also» in most 
states with statewide cooirdinacing boards^ the conimunity and junior 
eoHeges now are mrkided under thes« boards rather than under 
boards of edtication (Glascr 1974, p. 1=2). 

With s'Wch major expansion it was not at all surprising that 
govemors and state legislators would create ^tate coordinating and 
govei'ning agerfcies to deal with the ireniendous expansion of piiblic 
higher education. In fact* the expressed purpose of mucli of the 
state legislation establishing such agencies, wm "to provide for the 
orderly growth'* of public higher ediication, Governors and legisiafDrs, 
tmtd with increaiing demands for higher ecfucation places, com5)eti- 
don amcng existing inMitiitions and systems for funas for expansion, 
.%nd. increasing evidence of the chaos of random growth, often 
liiTned to study commissions, after which they acted on the reconi- 
Sieiidations of such com missions to create legislation establishing 
coorilinHtlng or governing agenries. In contrast to the period before 
I960, almost all agencies or boards created in she I960's were 
coprdinating rather than governing boards. By 1070, 47 states had 
erardinatinig or govemiiag IioardSi wi'h twenty'three /netv boards 
being established between 1960 and 196b Only Nebrask.^, Delaware, 
md Vennont did not create such boards. Although Nebraska md 
Vermont have had a series of studies recommending estabHshnient 
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of coDtdinating bouirth, they Inive not been able to pass the appropri^ 
ate l^islation. 

The 47 boards and agencies vary considerably with respect to the 
number of institutiDns under their purview and in their powers 
in relation to the institutions, M of 1970, 18 were governing boards 
and 29 were coorcliinating agencies. The Pennsylvania Board of Edu» 
caiiori stands in n sDinewhat peculiar situation in that it is botli a 
coofdinating and go%'erning board, coordinadng for "state related 
institutions, but governing for "state owned'* institutions. Among 
the current 19 states with governing boards, in six states (Arison\a» 
Florida, Iowa, Kansas, Mississippi, and North Carolina) the goverm^ 
ing power of the boards extends only to the senior institutions. * 
The coTiimuinity collfges in these states either are under separate 
agencies (©ne) or under the board of education (five) Few if any 
of the govern ing boards have any responsibility for postsecondary 
vocational edocaiion ex^^^pt to the extent that vocational education 
is oflFered as occopational education in ehe eommunity colleges 
under their control 

None of the states that have established coordinating or con= 
solidated gDveTning agencies have abandoned them for a return lo 
no cciordinating or voiluntary coordination. While bills to abolish 
boards have from lime to time been introduced in state legislatures, 
the end resuk usually has b/een xo strengthen these rather than do 
away with them, // there is trend, it has been in the direction of 
increasing the role or power of suck boards and in iome ernes sub^ 
aiming for a caordmating structure a consalidatad goveming board 
strumire. The last state to move from voluntary coordination to a 
statutory coordinating board was Indiana in 1971. During the late 
1960s and early I970*s, ihree states that began with coordinating 
boards reiplaced these with consolidated governing boards (Otah 
(1969). Kor^h Carolina (1072) and Wisconsin (1973)). In tlie case 
of Hfiode Island, a single governing board for all of ecfucation was 
established, and the law was further ciarified and strengthened in 
1978, The tendency to move from coordinating to governing 
structures may not be over; discussions of the possibility of such 
moves are going on in other states at the present time. 

Since 1970, apart from the changes from coordinating to governing 
board struciura, 20 states have taken legislative or constitutional 



•Fbrida hm a unique situation, in that the board of educaiion alio the m- 
oTdlnatirag board for alll of education, whereas the Board of Repots iw the 
go^erriing agency for Mnior institutiions. 
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action to modify chear muting coordinating or governing structures, 
and ot tliese chaftges, with one exception (South Carolina), the 
action hm strengthened rather than weakened the respective boards. 

Among the questions that are reeurrentt and persistent arei (I) 
What is sn appropriate stnicture? (2) Is the existfng structure ade- 
quate to meat the needs of the state as pereaived by legislators, 
governors, institutions and the general public? (S) Can a singlle 
governing agency be more reiponsive in areas of accountability, 
efficiency, and in decreasing dupHcationj competition, and in-fighting 
in the postsecondary or higher education community? (4) Could a 
single board for all education be even more effecdve? Whille it would 
appaar that statewide coordination or governance iri ^me form is 
hare to stay, the probability is high diat it always will be opm 
to reconsideration. 

One .final part of the historical picture^ which we will return to 
lator, is the inpact of section 1202 in the EducMtiom Amefidments 
of 1972 that niandatei tl»^ establishment of state postsecondary educa- 
tion commissions by (#fv iv^i^^aton of existing agenides, augmentation 
of esgisting agencies, m ^mi^on of new agmcieis. All three states 
that had no coordina^if% or governing agencifes m that tlme~. 
Delaware, Nebraslca, and Vermont— established ^tate postisecondary 
cuiinniissions by executive order. Establishment of these commiisions 
means that currently all 50 states have state boards or agencies 
resj^nsible in some f ash ion for higher or postsecondary education. 

This chapter began with the question, What constitutes f state 
board of higher education? For the purposes o£ this discussion the 
broads pragmatic, and iwlusive definition oi a state board of higher 
education is one established constitutionally^ stattitoril% or by execu- 
tive order within a state with responsibiHty to some degree at least 
for planning in relation to postsecondary or higher education, and 
involving at a minimuin the senior public institutions within that 
itaie. 
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Types of Boards 



Functions and Poiuars 

In Statewide Coordination of Highffr Eduraiion, published in 1971, 
Robert Berdnhl utilized nmterial clerivecl from JameH G, Pnltridge 
(1965) and developed a typplogy of state coordinating boards or 
agencies based on the degree of aiithority exercised by such boards 
over all senior public institutions vv^ithin tlie ^tate (Berdahl 1971, pp. 
1849). Rerdahrs typology .serves as an imporirint point of reference 
for mlmr Investigators in the fielcL He divided the states into four 
categories; (1) states with no coordinating agency; (2) states with 
voluntary associations; (B) states with statutory coordinating boards 
not superseding institutional or segmental boards, including (a) 
boards witfi majority ut institutional members and advisory powers, 
(b) boards with majority of public members and advisory powers, 
(e) boards %vith mnjority of public members and regulatory powers: 
and (4) states with a single governing board. 

As of 1070, Dela%vnre and Vermont fell under the first category, 
#ith no state agency. Two, Indiana and Nebraska, fell under the 
second category of voluntary associations. Twenty-seven states %vere 
in the third category with statutory coordinating boards divided as 
follows: two with imtltutional majorities and advisory powers* 11 
with public majorities and advisory powers; and 14 with public 
majorities and regulatory powers. Finally, 19 states were in the 
governing board category. 

Since 1970 ihere not only has been shifting among the categories, 
as one would expert, but two of Bertlahrs categories (1 and 2) no 
longer exist or exist primarily as theoretical alternatives. Originally 
jn one of the firsi two categories, Indiana, as of 1971, now has a 
statutory coordinating board, while Delaware, Nebraska, and Ver- 
mont have executiveiy appointed postsecondary education commis- 
sions. .Although the power of these commissions is limited to co^ 
ordination planning only, rJiey still constitute state boards with 
responsibility for planning for all postsecondary education levels. 

The disappearance of two categories should not be taken as a 
sign that boards in the various states have become homogeneous. 
Their powers and hinctions still vary consklerably. Also, this variance 
raises some question about the helpfulness, except in general terms, 
@f the subcategories under category 3, A few coordinating boards 
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have relatively strong regulatory powers in some areas but only 
advisory powers or no statutory role in otliers. For example, in 
New York the Board of Regenis could be described as having 
strong regulatory powers in program approval but no role or a very 
minimal one in the butlgeting process for public instltutionN. Even 
among the states wtli governing hoards there are significant ciif- 
ferences in scope and role. 

The questions of representation and membership have taken on 
addiiional dimensions. The trend clearly has been in the direction 
of public membership. Currently, 25 states have public members 
on their higher or poslsecondary education boards. In seven other 
states all members are public except for student menibers (three 
states) and an ex>officio member or two (five states). In four states 
(five including the Florida Board of Education) the members are 
elected either directly (Michigan, Nevada, and the Florida Board 
of Education) or by the legislature (New York and North Carolina) . 
In II states the majority of members are publif. In two states (Ver- 
mont and Washington) the membership is divided equally between 
public and representative members. Finally, there are three states 
in which the majority of memljers are institutional or representative, 
or other than public (Nebraska, New Hampshire, and Wyoming). 
The complicating factor is the requirement for representation in the 
federal legislation (1202) authorizing state postsecondary commis. 
sions. This has led to augmenting existing boards In some states 
when the agency serves as the postsecondary commission, creation of 
new and sometimes additional agencies in a few states, and rather 
novel rationales for utilizing existing agencies that are wholly or 
esseittially public In other states (see chapter 3). Of growing concern 
is representation not of institutions but of women and ethnic 
minorities among the public members. 

On the question of functions and powers there are three major 
areas in which most boards have some responsibility that is either 
prescribed by law or developed as policy. These are planning, pro- 
gram approval, and budget development. Boards vary from state 
to state both in the powers they have f&r carrying out these functions 
and in the scope of their applicability. Both the power and the 
scope of applicability vary In regard to the functions in question. 
For example, a state board may have major responsibdities in the 
budgetary process, including recommending a consolidated budget, 
and only advisory responsibilities in relation to program approval. 
A state board may have statutory responsibility for planning only 
for the senior public Institutions in the state, and no extension of its 
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planning runrtions beyrjiul its statuiory base: or it may have siatutory 
planning responsibility for the full range of post secondary education; 
or, as a third alternntive, it may have statu tary responsibility in 
some area^ but m n matter of i>oIicy extend its planning functions 
to other nreas* finally, a board may have executive rather than 
siatutory responsibility for planning in relation to tlie full range of 
postsecondary tHiucation. In practice a board may be nnable to exer- 
cise its full statutory responsibility in any one of these three central 
area^^ A board ^vitli a relatively restricted or wak statutory base 
may through leaclership and policy development extend its influence 
considerably beyond %vhnt is prescribed by law. 

The distinction betiveen coordinating boarcls and governing boards 
is obvious. Governing boards are legally respond hie for the manage- 
ment and operation of the institutions under their goveTnance. They 
are involved in the development and reconmiendation of budgets 
to the governor and legislature as well as in budget manngenaent and 
operational policies nfrcr appropriations are made. They genernlly 
are held responsible in post-audit, and hnvc regulatory powers in 
relation to internal instiiiitional nianagcment and operations in 
genefal, which coordinating boards usually clo not have. They deal 
directly with presidents and their staffs without other niediating 
boards. However, in sonie multicampus systenfis, there are "Boards 
of Trustees'' (North Cnrolina) or "Institutional Councils" (Utah) 
for individual insiituiinns with defined bur res trie ted and/or dele- 
gated powers that are not unlike boards of triistees. 

Governing boards differ from each other as do coordinating boards. 
Some governing boards have responsibility for all public institutions, 
as in Georgia and Wisconsin, and some for senior institutions only 
(e,g.f Arizona and Kansns) . In some states their planning responsi- 
bilities extend beyoncl the scope of the institutions they govern. 

At the same time there are clear difFerenceB between governing 
boards and coordinating boards: however, in relation to particular 
functions the distinctions are not always rrysialline. Internal budget- 
ary management is a governing board function, but the Board of 
Regents in Oklahoma (a coordinating board), ^hile not involved in 
internal institutional budgetary management, not only prepares a 
consondatecl budget but receives a lump sum appropriation that it 
allocates to the state institutions. In Tennessee the Higher Education 
Comtnission docs liave the post-appropriations function of insuring 
to the legislature Uiat the insiiiutions have followed legislative rules 
and gnidelines in the use of appropriations. 

There would ^eem to be no simple tyjjology by which boards can 
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be grouped to indicatg cycii their statutory functions and powers. 
To gain some indication of the variety of board operations, a series 
of variables can be set otit to provide a framework for discussion. 
In ipitc of some ambigiiities the distinction betwen governing and 
coordinating boards is such a variable. Within each group, especially 
within the governing boards, type or range of institutio % governed 
is a second variable. If one uses two of the three maj .r functions, 
prograin approval and budgetary role, it k possible to develop rea^ 
sonably helpful distinctions for both coordinating and govern- 
ing boards. The third function, scope of planning^ does not easily 
fit into the other two, although by noting the range of planning 
authorized a few significant correlations may emerge. Using these 
factors, boards tend to fall into tliree major groupings^ with two 
or more subgrou pings under each. 

Table 1 is divided into the major groupings of governing boards, 
siatutory or constitutional coordinating boards* and nonstatutory 
boards. The first groups governing boards, can be subdivided be- 
tween those with governing responsibility for all public collegiate 
Institutions and those with responsibility for senior institutions only. 
The second group, coordinating boards, is arranged in six groups, 
ranging from those with authorization for program approval for all 
public institutions and who submit consolidated or aggregated sys- 
imi budgets, to those with no program review authority and no 
statutory rola to play in the budgeting process. The third group, iion- 
starutory boards, is made up of boards or commissions created by 
executive order (1202 Commissions) for planning purposes, which 
may or may not have other functions but in most cases administer 
one or more federal programs. This group is subdivided into those 
where there is no other statewide higher education agency and 
those where there are other existing state governing or coordinating 
structures. 

In two states (Alaska and Maine) the planning commissions appear 
in the coordinating board categories, even though their governing 
boards are also listed in the table. This is because the postsecondary 
commissions arc statutory commissions with assigned planning and 
coordinating functions. In all states except Alaska and Maine, and 
in states that have nonstatutory hoards, except for the four states 
that have no posisecondary education commissions (1202) , the regular 
state higher education agency either as it is or as augmented by 
additional representation has been designated the state postsecondary 
education commission. 
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Table 1: State Coordinating md Governing Boards 



A. Progrim mpptoviil and con^Ildated or ag^cgaled budget- 
All public institutions 01) 

L Ala^a Board of RegcnU 

Flatming. Public sentoT^ community college and pnstsecondary vocational edu* 
cition 

GeOT^a — Board of Regents 
Plarningi Public icnior and community collefe 

3* Hatvaii ^ Board of Regents 

Planning: Public senior community college and postwcondary vocational edu- 
cation 

4, Maine Board of Trustees (Note: Does not mclude Maine MaTitime 
Amdcmy or five vwational technical institutes under the Board of Education) 
Planningi Public ^nior and communliy college 

5, Montana Board of Regents 

Planningi Public senior and community college 

6, is'fvada ^ Board of Rcgenti 

Planning: Public senior and communiiy collefe and postiecondary vocational 
cdUCatiDfl 

7, North Dakota* - Board of Higher Education 

Planning: Public senior, community college and postaecondary vocational 
cducatiori 

S, Rhode Wand - Board of Regents (Note; Indudei all public education in 
the itate) 

Planning: All of education, public, private and proprietary (as 1202 com^ 
mission) 

9. tJtah Beard of Regents 

Planning- Public senion community collegej posisecondary vocational educa- 
tlon, private and proprietary 

10. West Virginia — Board of Regents 
Planning: Publie senior and community college 

11. Wiiconsin - Board of Regents 

Planning: Public senior and tw^year learning centeri 

B, Program and coniolidated or aggiegated budget— 
Setiior institutions only {1) 

L Ariiona — Board of Regents 
Planning: Public senior 

2, Florida — Board of Regents 
Planning: Public senior 

3. Idaho — State Board of Education (Note: While the board reviews and 
recomniends programs for community colleges, it does not have approval au- 
thority. State support of community colleges is U^^^rmined by formula,) 
Flanning- All of educatiort, pubiic» private and proprietary (as 120^ com- 
iniMion) 

"Domt not include three comniunitv college that are locally autonomous, 
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4. Iowa - Board of Rcgenii (Note: The Regents have joint itatutor)' rf- 
sponiibiliiy wiih ihe State Board of Public InstTUCtfon to annually approve 
lid for the area schools and commiitiity colleges, and in this context play a 
minor role in community college budgets.) 

Flanningi Pyblic lenior 

5. Kaniai ^ Board of &^nts 
Planning' Publie aenlor 

6. MMasIppi — Board of Trusteei 
FlaBning: Public senior 

7. North Carolina ^ Board of Governors 

Planning: Public senian community college, poilMcyndary vocational ed^i^' 
tioQ, priT^te 

8. South Dakota Board of Regcnti 

Flanning: Public lenior (no community collages in South Dakota) 

It Coof dlm^ng Bettdi 

A. Progriifi approvil for all public institJidoni and recominend conaoiidaied or 
iggregited budgets (17) 
K Colorado ^ ComrQi^on on Higher Education* 

Pimnningi jPublic lenior, community college, posiiecondiry vocational educa- 
tion and private 

2. Connecticut Comniisiion for Hi|Her Iducation 

Planning: Publig lenier, community college, postiecondary vocationil educa- 
lion, private and proprietary 

llUnois Board of Higher Edutation 
(Note: While the Board proposes an a^egated budget, each of the five ieg- 
ments mbniit budget bills to the Icgiilature.) 
Planningi Public «eniorp cofmnunity college and private 

4. Indiana ^ Coinnfiiuion for Higher Educitlon 

Planning: Public lenlot, community college, postsecofidary vocational eduction 
and private 

5. Kentucky ^ Council on Public Higher Eduction 

(Approval limited to graduate, professional and coifltnunity college programs.) 
Planning: Public senior, conimiinity college, poitsecondary vocational education 

7, Mayachusatts « Board of Higher Eduction 
Planning: Public senior and community collie 

8, ^li»ori ^ Department of Higher Eduction 

Planning: Publk seniorp community college^ postMCondary vocational educa^ 
iion and ptivate 

9, New Jttiey Board of Higher Eduation 

PlanningT Public lenioT, community college, ^^stsecondaTy Kscational educa- 
tion and private 

]0> New Mtexico « Bomrd of EducatioEial Finance 
(Prc^rs approvih graduate pr^ami Oiily) 

Planning: Public senior, community college poil^condary vMational edu^^ 
tion, private and proprietary 



♦Does not include four comroufiity cbllegts tbit arc loially based, 
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\\. Ohio Board of Regents 

Planning: Public senior, comniunitv college, postsecondarv vocational educa= 
tion and private 

12. Oklahoma — State Regents for Higher Education (Noter Appropriations 
made to the Regents and ailocated bv Regents among institutions) 
Planning^ Public senior, community college, postsecondary vocational education 
and private 

IS. Oregon — Educationai Coordinating Commission 
Planning^ All education, public, private and proprietary 

14. Pennsylvania State Department of Education 

(Noter Board also has governing budget management responiihilities for "state 
owned" institutions [state colleges]) 

Planning: Public senior, community college, posisetondary vocational educa- 
tion, private and proprietary 

15. South Carolina = Comniission on Higher Education 
(Consolidated budget limited to senior institutions^ 

Planning: Public senior, communitv college, postsecondarv vocational educa- 
tion and private 

16. Tcnnes^e Higher Education Commission 
Planning: Public senior and community college 

17. Virginia ^ Council on Higher Education 
(Budget recommendations for senior institutions only.) 
Planning: Public senior and community college 

B. Program review and recommendation and recommend consolidated or aggre- 
gated budget. (2) 

1. Alabama Commission on Higher Education 

Planning: Public senior, community college and postsecondarv vocational edu- 
cation 

2. Arkansas — Department of Higher Education 
Planning: Public senior, community college and private 

C, Program review and recommendation. Institutional or segmental budget re- 
view and recommendation. (5) 

1. Aladca Commission on Postsecondarv Education (1202) 

Planmng; Public senior, community college, postsecondary vocational education, 
private and proprietary' 

2. CalHornia — Postsecondary Education Commission 

(Note: Budget review consists of analysis of faculty claries and costs of in- 
struction. Findings available to budget review agencies,) 

Planning: Public senior, community college, post^condary vocational educa- 
tion, private and proprietary 

3. Maryland — Council for Higher Education 

Planning: Public ^nior, community college, postsecondary vocational educa- 
tion, private and proprietary 

4. Minnesota =- Higher Education Coordinating Board 

Planning: Public senior, community college, postsecondary vocational educa- 
tion, private and proprietary 

5. Washington — Council on Postsecondary Education 
Planning: Public senior, community college and private 
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D. Profram approval, all puIjUc instiaaions. Institutional budget rp^vlew but 
recommend formulas, not budgets, to govL'rnor and legislature (1) 

1. Texas — Coordinating Board, Texas College and Univer.ifty System 
Planningi Public senior, community college* postsecondary vocational edu- 
ction and private 

1, Program approval, all public inititurions. No statutory role in budgetar)^ 
process, (1) 
1. Michigan — State Board of Education 

(Note: The Michigan BoaTcl of Education can advise on financial require- 
ments of higher education instiUiUons, but it does not have the statutory 
authority to review and recommend institutional budgets. Its role in program 
approval has recently been ruled by the courts to include mandatory review 
and recommendation for approval or di^pproval 

Planning: Public senior, community college, postsecondary vocational educa- 
tion and proprietary 

2- New York — Board of Regents 

Planning: All education — public, private and proprietary 

No program review authority. No statutory role in budget process (S) 

1. Maine — Postsecondary Education Commission 

Planning: Public senior, community college, postsecondary vocational educa- 
tion* private and proprietary 

2. New Hampshire — Postsecondary Education Commission 

Planning: Public senior* community college, postsecondarv vocaiional educa- 
tion and private 

3. Wyoming ^ Higher Education Council 
Planning: Public senior and community college 

ni« NoDstatutoiT and nonconstitutiongl boirds— ^rcattd by esecutlva order. 
Planning functions but no program approval or biidgeiary functions. 

A, Sfatei with statewide postsecondary education commissions only (1202) (3) 

I. Delaware — Postsecondary Education Commission 

Planning: All postsecondary education (public* private and proprietary) 

2i Nebraska = Coordinating Council for Postsecondary Education 
Planning: All postsecondary education (public* private and proprietary) 

3. Vermont — Higher Education Planning Commission 

Planning: All postsecondary education (public, private and proprietary) 

B, States with postsecondary commissions (1202) in addition to existing govern- 
ing or coordinating boards (8). All eight have planning responsibilities* all 
postsecondary education* public* private and proprietary* 

Alabama = PostMcondary 1202 Commission 

Arizona — Commission for Postsecondary Education 

Florida State Planning Council for Post-High School Education 

Georgia — Postsecondary Education Commission 

Kansas = Legislative Educational Planning Committee 

Kentucky — Commission for Post^condary Education 

Mississippi = Postsecondary Education Planning Board 

Texas — Governor's Advisory Committee on Postsecondary Educational Plan- 
ning 
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There arc a isinnhtT of fariorn in be noted nbout the liible. First, 
th€ irible is basctl upon reports by the higher t-thiration agencies^ in 
the states and reveritkd bv these agencies (Ber%e 1973. pp. 297^352). 
It may in some rases reflett rhe agencies' interpreiation of the law 
j.ither than tlie exact wording of the law. Second, it would seem 
clear that in sotne few Instances the preseni political and academic 
situation inhibits the board trom carrying out its full statutory 
responsibilities. 

Third, the powers, functions, structures and titles of boards are 
subject to legislative diange and any table at hm reverts a current 
moment. Since the structural survey pnbUslied in Higher Education 
in ihr Stairs in July of 1075, three states, Minnesota, Orison and 
Washington, have adopted new laws modifying the functions and 
powers and changed the nanies of tlieir agencies. In addition. Maine 
has adopted Icf^islation makiuE^ its postsecondnry commission 
statutory. These changes are leflected in the table. 

Fourth, perhaps of more iinponance today than authority to ap- 
prove new programs is the authority to review existing programs with 
recommendations for tlieir discontinuance. The table coidd and 
should be modified to s!Ki\r this when and If definitive information 
is available. While the authority of governing boards to discontmue 
programs woidd seem ro be dear, whether the power is exercised or 
not it is not as clear at tiiis stage in relation to coordinating boards. 
Even among governing board states, a number, sudi as Georgia, 
Idaho, Iowa. Mississippi, Nevada. North Dakota, Rhode Island and 
South Dakota, currently do not have procedures for review ol exists 
ing programs, Wisconsin lias perhaps the most highly developed 
existing program audit system and Hawaii is not far behind. Among 
coordinating boards New York and New Jersey have well developed 
review systems (Barak 1975). In a number of states the mue has not 
yar been joined even io the extent of determining whether approval 
of new programs carries with it the authority to review existing pro- 
grams. As critical as this function is likely to be in the future it is 
not sufficiently complete at this stage to be reflected in the table. 

Fifth, there are a series of other functions hoards may or do per- 
form that are relevant in assessing the scope and power of boards, and 
that arc not reflected in the table. We will turn to some of these 
shortly, but it shoidd not be assimied fiiat the table is more than a 
rough index, Tlte assessment of die role of a board in a particular 
state will need to include additional factors that cannot be in- 
cluded in any single table. 

In relation to the actual functioning of boards, some boards as a 
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matter of policy ratlicr tljan f)v spciifit stniiuoiy requirement have 
extended their nctivities in tlie tiiiec tritical areas to compleriient 
their statutory mandates. Six states (Arkansas, Idaho, Kentucky, 
Massachmetts. Tennessee and WeHt Virgin in ) hy policy include 
private institutions in the planning process , two (Arkansas and 
Idaho) by virtue of their 1202 functionH, and four (Kentuckv, ^^as- 
sachuseits, Tenri:essee and ^Vcst Virginia) hecaiise it is essential to 
effective planning in relatioii to i!ieir boarcJs' mandatts to plan for 
public institutions. (The Kentucky and Tennessee boards are not 1202 
commissions, and tlie board in Massachusetts involved the private 
institutions from its operational inception in 1965). Seven states 
(Arkansas, Idaho, lUinois, Missouri^ Ohio, W^ashingtonj and Wyom- 
ing) have extended planning by policy to include proprietary institu- 
tions, and three states (Illinois, Kentucky, and Washington) have 
also included public vocational technical education. Three states 
(Idaho, Michigan, and Wyoniing) have extended their institutional 
budgetary review: in the case of Idaho to the community colleges, 
and in the cn'.cs of N^ichigan and Wyoming to senior institutions 
and community (oIleges~al though in the case of ^fichigan the 
ability of the Board of Education to do so has bee,, limited by 
court decision. As a matter of policy the Wyoming Higher Educa- 
tion Council reviews and recomniendH new prDgr^mis both at senior 
institutions and community colleges, but it does not have statutory' 
program approval. The Idaho Board of Regents as a matter of policy 
reviews and reconmiends new progranis for community colleges. 

In most of tlie states wdiere the board plays a strong budgetary 
role it also plays an important role in program approval. With the 
exceptions of Idaho and Nortli Carolina, the states with governing 
boards responsible for senior public institutions also play only the 
most restricted role in planning. This helps to explain why in these 
states the higher education boards, with the exception of Idaho, 
were not design a ted state post secondary educntion commissions. There 
is no regular pattern with regard to scope of planning responsibilities 
in relation to program approval and budgetary role; however, the 
states in which boards have limited or no statutory responsibilities 
in these areas tend to have broad planning responsibilities. Even 
among consolidated governing boards, not only as in North Carolina 
and Idaho but also as in Rliode Island, Hawaii and Utah, the 
planning responsibilities extend considerably beyond their range 
of govern anee, 

Among those functions directly related to planning, program ap- 
provab and budgeting are the development of data bases and man- 
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agemeni inforniation sssrrnis. To sonu cxri-nt nil st;Ue boards or 
agencies are lonccrnecl wiili (Icvt-loping nunv ndeciuatr data bases, 
ailhough the degree of ^^ophiNticaiton and effectiveness data j:ollec= 
tion and anal%HU varii- considerably froni state to state. Rnberi 
Barak (1974) of ihe Iowa Hnard of Regents performed a survey 
of the statcdevel management information ^ysienis for higher cduca^ 
tion. He used tinec criteria to dcrermine the extent to whicli states 
approximated a fullv developed management information system: 
(1) having a formalh planned, integrated information system usnig 
information generated by operational levels to develop information 
immediatelv nv.uhble and relevant to problems and ohjectives of 
decision makers: (2) utili/ing analvtlc tooh and programs in the 
areas of finance, facilities, ^.tndenis. facidty. nonacadeniic staff, and 
academic programs: and (3) having all the tools and programs at a 
stage for n.e in decisitui Tiiaking. He found of the 43 states respond^ 
ing only two (Ohio anti 4ennes.ee) met the criteria of having 
developed state level management information systems, A number 
of other state, were well along in die development oi these systems 
(Colorado. Georgia. Maine, New Mexico, North Carolina, Oklahoma, 
Oregon and Washington). Other states were at lesser stages of 
development and had some tools but not others, or were in t!ie 
process of developing them. There were, however, nine states that 
at that time had no management information systems (Delaware, 
Idaho, Louisiana, Nfissouri. New Hampshire, South CaroKna, SouUi 
Dakotk, Vermont, and Wyoming— this h not to say that boards in 
these states did or did not collect information, but rather that it 
was done in terms of an Integrated system). Since then the National 
Center for Higher Education Management Systems, with a grant 
from the W. K. Kellogg Foundation, has been working with a 
number of states to develop such infonnatlon^base sysienis. 

A second function closely related to planning and budgeting de^ 
velopment 1^ delineating priorities in capital budget requests, Nine^ 
teen of the govcrningd^oaid states and seventeen of the coordinating^ 
board states recommend capital budgets to the governor and leglsla^ 
ture. While this might not be as critical a fimction in the mid-1070's 
as it was during the period of expansion in the 1960's, it is stni 
of major importance not only in relation to new construction but 
in renovation and modification of existing structures. 

A third additional function is management of student aid pro- 
grams. In 27 states the coordinating or governing board also serves 
as the student aid agency. However,, even in some of diose states, 
such as Illinois, Pennsylvania and Ne%v York, where the student 
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aid agency is sep;iinue from fUv sinw honrd of h[gher or postsecondary 
education, there iisunlly is n high tiegre?- of rnnpenitinn between the 
board and the Hiudent aid agency. Given th^d present climate of 
federal student aid prugrams. and the need fnr closer state and 
federal cooperation in thi^^ area, most states have recogni/ccl that 
including pl^uning for student aid i; hiiegral to elfective siatewide 
planning. 

In at kast 24 'states the state higher education agency also 
sidrninisi^rs two or more federal programs, including Title I, Con- 
tinuing Education and Community Service (22 states) , Title IV, 
Undergraduate Equipment (24 states) , and Title VII, Higher Edu- 
cation Facilities (24 states). This does not include f^tates where the 
state postsecondary education Commission (1202) is separate from 
the state lugher education board and has been assigned these 
functions. In some states, for example New jersey, these programs 
have been administered by the ^tnic buard cMther from the inception 
of the program or from the inception of the board. The Education 
Amendments of 1072. w*hile not man dating consolidation of federal 
program admin in rut ion, encourai^e further movement in thi^ direc- 
tion. 

Finally, as an additional function, the responsibility for authoriz- 
ing, approviniT, charterin|r, or licensing new degree-granting institu- 
tions re^ts with the state higher education board in 21 states. In 11 
states this responsibility rests with the state board of education, 
and in five other states with separate agencies. The picture across the 
country iH uneven. Thirteen states have no approval or licensing 
agency for degree-granting institutions at tlie present time (Ap- 
proaches To Slate , . , 1075, p. 60^70). However, with increasing 
concern about consumer protection in posisecondary education, this 
is a function that is likely to become progressively more important 
and it is one area in which some uniformity among the states woidd 
be highly desirable. 

S true hires 

A nimiber of stiiicturai issues, such as representation on boards 
and, in the rase of governing boards, the types of institutions for 
which the board is responsible, have been covered in the discussion 
of functions and powx'rs, Tliere are. however, a series of structural 
issues that need comment. At the outset it shoidd again be said 
that each state structure is unique aiud reflects historical and other 
differences among the sfates. An adequate discussion of structures 
woidd require a state-by-state analysis. The Education Commis- 
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siori uf ilu- SinU's iu Miuptrai inn with X.uional Center for Higher 
Ediuation Mann^rfiieiu Sv^iein'-, M)on publish incHvidual ^inte 
profiles that will help to nvcvi this ncecU If b pm^ibre here to 
incliratc ^onie of the areas in uhieh there are signiBcani (iilferences 
or trends. 

We have indicated tliat wiih the exceptions of "^nrth Cavolina 
and Utah, %siuTe there are trusrees or eonnrils for the inidividual 
in^^tiiiitionH, niost p ivmnng hoards work dircrtlv whh d^e multiple 
institutions under their aegis. Anions toordinnting board states the 
situation varies from state to state. In some states roordinating 
hoard deals primarily with what can be dcscrihed as ^pgnjentnl 
boards, as in Californiri, f ^onuec tirnt, Illlnuis, Louisiana, ^^a^- 
saclnisetts, Minnesota, ^^issour^, Oregon, and Tennessee. In Cali- 
fornia, for example, the ihrce segments, each of which includes 
multiple instiiutions, are tlie Board of Regents of the University 
of California, rlie Board of Trustees. Caiifornia State University and 
Colleges, and tiie Board of Goveruors, California Community CoU 
leges. In niosr of these states the mainr uni\ersiry has its own board 
hut is itself a nuilticanipus system. In other stares, such as Virginia, 
New Mexfto, New Jersey and Arkansas, the board deals with boards 
of trustees of indivichial insfltutions ratlier than systems, even though 
some of tiiese Institntions may be nndtirampus. In a third group 
of stares die situation is mixed, with some individual institntinns 
and some mnllicampns systems, as in Ohio, Oklahoma, Sonth 
Carolina, Texas, Wasliington., and Colorado. 

One issue of tonrern in a number of legfslarures is the matter of 
proliferatinn of boards. Some iegislators and governors argiie that 
such proliferation is unnecessary, cosfly, and results in dispersion 
of authority and reduced acronntability. This is an argument fre- 
quently made for moving tow^ard a single, consolidated governing^ 
boartk On the other liand. a strong case can be made that individual 
boards of trustees are far more likely to be responsive to needs of 
individual rampiiHes and help preserve within a coordinated system 
the leeway or funrtional aiuonomy commensurate with academic 
responsibiUties and initiative (Millett 1075). 

One area tliat lias appeared to be particularly complex is the 
relanon of conununitv college svstems to statewide governing and 
coordinating boards. In a numl)er of states community colleges began 
under the auspices of state boards of education and in the initial 
stages seenipd more closely related to secondary education than to 
senior collegiiite insfitinioiis. They were and are in most cases more 
closely relatecl to local coiumimities and are designed to meet local 
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community needs. In the majority of states community colkges re- 
ceive tax funds from their local conimunities as well as from 
student fees and from state government. However, in about 10 states 
community colleges are almost entirely state funded (Wattenbarger 
and Stamcs 1973, p. 58) . 

As community college systems developed they bt^ramfi progressively 
more identified with higher education and leas identified as extensions 
of secondary^ education. This is because (1) currently in the majority 
of Slates the community colleges fall under the state higher educa^ 
tion boards or agencies; and (2) because in an increasing number 
of states all or a major share of the funding comes from the state. 

Currently there are only six states (Ariiona, Florida, * Io%va, 
Kansas, Mississippi and North Carolfina) where community colleges 
do not fit into the higher education coordination or ^vernance 
structure,** To these six must be added the three states with 
planning commissions only (Delaware, Nebraska, and Vermont), In 
the six states where the community colleges do not fall within 
purview of the state higher education agency the higher education 
board is a governing board for senioir institutions only. In four of 
these six states (Iowa, Kansas, Mississippi, md North Carolina) the 
community colleges are under the board of education^ although the 
University of North Carolina does have planning responsibilities 
that include ctsmmunity colleges. In n fifth ^.tnte Florida, the Division 
of Community Colleges is a separate but coequal unit within the 
Department of Education along w4th the Board of Regents. In a 
sixth state, Arizona, the community colleges liave their own separate 
board, the State Board of Directors for Community Colleges, In all 
three of the states with postsecondary planning commissions only 
the community colleges have their own boards, or, in the case of 
Nebraska, an advisory council. 

Among the other states there are, however, a number of variants. 
In Alabama, although tlie Commission on Higher Ediication is 
responsible for coordinating the community colleges with the rest 
of the higher educational system, it coordinates through the Alabama 
Board of Education, %vhich also seizes as the community college 
governing board. In Kentucky the community colleges are part of 
the University of Kentucky system. In some states* for example 



•In Florida both community colltges and the Board of Regents are Tesponsible 
to the Board of Education ai part of the total state s^item of education. 

••With the exception of four states, where some community colleges are sepa- 
rate from the state communit) college system and are usually under community 
control. 
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Georgin ami OkialiiMn;i, ihitv nve in ackliLion w the state supponed 
communitv college^ some IcKrillv supported roinrniiruty colleges. In 
a number of states, ^nch as Pcnn>vlvania. Oifio, nnd Texas, there 
are also two-vear brandies of the it ojor universiiies as well as 
rominunitv colleger. In Wisroii^iii. wiiilc the state university hn^ 
14 two-year renters, there are three communitv or jimior colleges 
responsible to tiie State Bonrd of Wxational, TedmicaL and Aiiult 
Education. In Texas, while the 32 commimiiy colleges are directly 
responsible to the Cuordinating Council, they also are responsible 
to the Texas Education Agency for funding of occupational and 
vocational programs. Structurally then, the relations between com- 
munitv colleges and stafewide coordinating or governing boards 
vary considerably, 1 he state directors of community colleges have 
their own organization, tlie National Council oi State Directors of 
Community and Junior Colleges, and the titles of the directors re- 
flect this divergence. 

This situation in rciation to posisccoiulary vocational technical 
education is, if anything, even more complex and confused ths^n it 
is in relation to cumnumity colleges. The problems in vocational- 
technical education are complex, Cornnumity colleges frequently 
offer more than 50 percent of their programs in occupational educa- 
tion: yet many states have vocational technical institutes and area 
vocational schools, in some cases degree granting. Often these in- 
stitutes and schools are under boards or bureaus of vocational educa- 
tion that either are the state board of educntion or are located within 
them (Bf>) . The presence of federal fimding, including funds set aside 
for postsefandary vocational education through be ards of vocational 
education, tends to aggravate the situation and lead to jurisdictional 
problems. 

In the eight states with single boards for all of education these 
problems should be minimized. In the one stare where the state 
higher education agency is the board of vocational education, Hawaii » 
the problem for postsecondary education does not exist. The prob- 
lem tends to be minimized in the three states with separate boards 
of vocational education, which include representatives of both higher 
and elementary-secondary education (Indiana, Washington, ^nd Wis- 
consin) . Colorado has solved the problem by creating separate staffs 
for their community colleges and occupational education. The State 
Board for Commurd^y Colleges and Occupationa! Education is in- 
cluded under the coordinating agency but is responsible to the board 
of education for coordination of secnndary vocational education. In 
many of the other state lines of responsibility are less clear, and the 
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potential for LOiiflicr is (onsidcrablt: (McGuinnehs 1075a). The crea- 
tion of state posisecondary fomnussions ha?* to home extent rille%'iated 
many problem h in some states but has by no mean's resolved them. 
Among the niajor stumbling blocks to establishment of such com- 
mission'; was concern over tli vision uf rusponsibility in vocational- 
technical education. 

Among die most important ishues in relation to state higher or 
post-secondary education board sirnrtnre *ind effectiveness Is the 
character and quality of the exetutive officer and staff. This has 
been noted by almost everv' commentator on state coordination and 
governance over the period of the last 20 years. Since it is the 
executive director wliose responsibiltiy it is to see that the board 
receives appropriate Information, wlio recommends to the board 
priorities and policies, and who interprets board actions to institu- 
tions and the officers of state government, the quality and personality 
of the director, inrlufling Iiow lie h perceived and the confidence in 
which he held h% tlie ediicationa^ and pnlitical cnmm unities, 
frequently is crucial to the success or failure of the board itself. Not 
only have Lvman Glenny (1959; 1966: 1971a). Robert Berdah! (1971) 
and others stre,i'jed the importance of salary and position for the 
director, bui the Carnegie Commission on Higher Eclucation recom- 
mended : 

That states renVii' the funding Iei>els of thei'r coordinating agencies to de- 
termine if the levi'ts permit attention to the brtJader funcions of co- 
ordination or on Is to those minimum duties Ifgaif.y required of the 
agencies. 

That st'itrs take stef>s to attrnrr jfaff members of ifie ahHit\, stature ^ and 
sensitwiiv required to carry nut the complex tasks of the agencies (Car- 
negie CommissioTi WlXt p. 30), 

Often the importance of the executive director can be ascer- 
tained by tlie salary paid in relation to that of a ranking imi- 
verslty president. Other indicators of status are how the executive 
director is chosen, the si/e and quality of the support staff, and 
whether the director has cabinet status in the executive branch of 
government. The development of state secretaries of education and 
cabinet status for postsecondary education boards and agei^cies have 
important impU cations for educational institutions and itructures, 
since these are ccmpletely different concepts of administering edti ca- 
tion in the states (see Harcleroad IDTfi, p. fi). Cabinet status has the 
advantage, at least in theory, of assuring direct conimunkation with 
the governor and closer articulation with related departments. It can 
be a disadvantage if it isolates the postsecondary education board 
from the legislature. 
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state Postiacondary Education Commissions 



Until recently the federal role in higher and po^tsecondary educa- 
tion has been minimal with three exceptions. The first major excep- 
tion was the Morrill Land Grant Act of 1863, which became the basis 
for the development of many of the leading sUie imiversities and 
university systems of the couniry and broadened the concept of 
higher learning ro include the practical as well as the liberal arts. 
The second was the Smith-Hughes Act of 1917 which reasserted the 
federal interest in VDcational education begun by the Morrill Act. 
This was a uniqiie piece of legislation in that it provided funding 
in perpetuity for categorical vocational education programs (Bender 
1973 p. I). It was primarily aimed at secondary education and its 
significance for postsecondary education was not realized at the time. 
Among other thing?^ it established separate organizntional structures 
at federah state, and local levels. The third was the GJ, Bill of 
World War 11 and its subsequeru updatings. It should be noted 
that the G.L Bill was not designed to help institutions of higher 
education but to aid and reward returning veterans for service to 
the nation- 
Beginning with the mid lOnO's federal interest began to change 
rapidly and radically. More federal legislation affecting higher edu» 
cation was passed from that point to the present than in the entire 
history of this couniry. The landmark pieces of legislation included 
the National Defense Education Act of 1958, the Vocational Educa- 
tion Act of 1963, the Higher Education Facilities Act of 1963, the 
Higher Education Act of 1965. the Education Professions Develop^ 
ment Act of 1967, the Vocational Education Amendirients of 1968, 
the Health Manpower Act of 1063, and the Nurse Training Act of 
1964. aniong others. The government was in the business of higher 
education support and direction through categorical programs and 
was there to stay. At the same time it had become even more In^ 
volved in elementary^secondary education, particularly through the 
Elementary-Secondary Act of 1965. 

There was, however, a striking difference between the government's 
mode of involvement in elementary-secondary education and in 
higher education. To a major extent federal programs in elementary^ 
secondary education not only recognized the mM role but operated 
through and were designed to strengthen the state departments of 
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education. In corurau, much of the legislation affecting higher educa- 
tion was written without reference to the state roles and responsi- 
bilities accept in automatic appropriation distribution formulas. 
The difference in approach Is illustrated in the National Defense 
Educaton Act of 1958. Each of the titles or parts of the Act primarily 
concerned with elementary-secondary education was to be ad- 
miniitered through the state education agencies. In contrast, none of 
the proviiions relanng to higher education made any reference to 
state higher education agendes. Interestingly, the original House 
of Represantatives bill for the Act did contain a provision for a state 
sdiDlarship program, including a requirement for a state commission 
and plan, but this was dropped in the final AcL Only 2S states 
had such agencies at the time, ytt the pattern continued throughout 
the 1960's. 

There were exceptions. The most striking was in the Higher 
Education Facilities Act of 196S, which was to be administered 
through a state agency. The langiiage read as follows: 

Sec, 105 (a) any state desring to parildpate in the grant prc^ram undar 
this titit shall desgnate for thit purpose an existing itate agency whidi 
is broadly representativf of the public and private Instilutions of higher 
^u^tion (including Jnnior colleges and technlal iniUtutes) in the state. 
Of. if no such agency exists, shall establiih such a stale agency, and submit 
to the Commi^oner through the agency so designated or eitablished . , . 
a state plan for such participation. 

The wording is significant, and in fact served as the initial model 
for the state postsecondary education commisiion^s legislation de- 
veloped in 1972. Beyond the facilUies act (to become Title VII of 
the Higher Education Act of 1965), the Higher Education Act of 
1965 recognized the state role in four additional programs: Title I> 
Community Service and Continuing Education, which required the 
states to ^'designate or create a state agency or institution" with 
special qualifications in the area of solving community problems; 
Title II, Part A, College Library Resources, required institutions 
receiving grants to periodically inform the appropriate state agency 
(if any) concerned with all higher education inititutions in the 
Slate; Title VI, Part A, Equipment for Improvement of Under- 
graduate Instruction, required an administrative and planning agency 
o£ the same kind as that required under the Higher Education 
Facilities Act; and Title IV, Part B, the Insured Loan Pr^am, 
provided for state loan insurance programs on condition that they 
be administered by a single state agency. Apart from these, however, 
there was little or no rec^nition on the part of the federal govern- 
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ment that bv 10/0 aW hm tliree ^uitCh had cTeatcd ilieir own >iaie 
higher education buards or aixenric^. and ihu^c rigencie^ were engnged 
to a greaier or less^i degiee in continuous staiewide planning. 

As the decada of the sixties drew to a close and the time began 
to approach for revision and renewal of the Higher Eduration Act 
of ;1965 a number of groups became concerned with a clearer federal 
recognition of the role of the stntes in higher education. The execu- 
tive officers of the stare higher ethiranon governing or coordinating 
boards, even though originnUy few in number, had met annually 
from 1953 primarily to share experiences. By 1967 most of the 
states wtre represented in the group and the members became 
increasingly coiicerned with issues of state-federal relations in higher 
education. Federal poHcy and programs were having a major impact 
on higher educational institutions in terms of grow'ih. program 
development, and categorical financial support. Yet the state boards 
and agencies responsible for planning and coordination of state 
higher education systems to insure orderly development and effective 
educational opportunity %virhin the stntes were frecjuenily neither 
involved in nor informed of federaWnstitutional programs or ac- 
tivities. Accordingly, the executive officers restructured iheir organi- 
zation as the Slate Higher Educntion Executive Officers Association 
(SHEEO). established a federal relations committee, and became 
active in the attempt to insure a more effective federal recognition 
of the crucial role the states were playing through state boards m 
planning and coordinating higher and postsecondnrv education at 
the state levels. 

In 1966 the Education Commission of the States (ECS) came into 
existence as a compact among the states concerned with bringing 
the political and educational forces within the states closer to- 
gether, sharing information on education among the states, con^ 
sidering policy and policv alternatives relating to education within 
and among the states, and between states and the federal govern^ 
ment, strengthening education in the states, and making sure that 
the states* points of view receive reasonable tonsideration on national 
levels. In 1969 the Commission ndded a Department of Higher 
Education Services. At the November 1969 meeting in St. Louis, the 
Steering Committee of ECS authorised formation of four task forces: 
one on statewide comprehensive planning for postsecondary educa- 
tion, one on student aid, one on community colleges, and one on 
postsecondary vocational education. Among other things, each was 
charged with exploring siaie-fedcral relations in the area in question. 
The task force on coniprehensive sfntewidc plnnning was chaired 
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by Governor Richard Ogilvie of Illinois and included representatives 
of higher educational institutions, state higher education agencies, 
persons in educational research, and members of the political com- 
munity. The ta^k force completed its Hork and its report was 
adopted by the ECS Steering Committee in >farch of 197L 

Two passages from the task force report are particularly pertinent. 
The first is an introductory^ statement: 

The primary responsibility for effective planning for postMcondir>^ educ- 
tion, public and privaiei rests with the states. The need for such plan- 
ning is constant. To be effective, it must embrace the full system of post- 
secondary educational activitiei-short^tenn occupational education, com- 
munity colleges and technScal institutes, teur-year institutions, and gradu- 
ate and professional ^ho^^ls (Education Commission of the States i973a, 
p. 1). 

The second k the iniUal recommendation under the section on 
federal responsibility: 

Recommended: That the federal government make a lubstantial and con- 
tinuing matching (hut not neox^rily equal) fund commitment to each 
state which has a legally authorised comprehensive statewide planning 
process for posisecondary education, including both public ^nd nonpublic 
institutions (p* I)' 

All four of the task forces stressed the importance of developing an 
effective state^ederal partnership in their areas of concern. 

The National Governors Conference has tended over the years to 
devote its midwinter Washington meeting to state-federal relations. 
As the time approached for consideration of what were to become 
the Education Amendments of 1972 a special committee on higher 
education legislation wa^ ^et up with Governor Ogilvie as chairman. 
The function of the committee was to insure that the new legisladon 
reflected more accurately the states' concerns and the role and input 
of the states in national higher education policy development. The 
governors would like to have seen state involvement not only in 
planning but In the administration and distribution of most federal 
higher education funds. The National Legislative Conference joined 
the Governors Conference in urging more recognition in federal 
legislation of the states* role in higher education. 

Work on the revisions of the Higher Education Act of 1965 began 
in the 91st Congress in late 1969 and 1970 but serious movement 
toward passage of the new act waited unril the convening of the 
92nd Congress in 197L The bills from each house went to the 
conference committee in the spring of 1972. The Conference Com- 
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mittae reached agreement on May 17th. The Education Amendments 
Act of 1972 was passed and then signed by the President on June 
23rd (for a detailed history of the bill and its development see 
McGuinnesi, McKinney and Millard, TAe Changing of Postsecondary 
Education, Denver: Education Commission of the States, 1975, 
chapter 1). Senator Claiborne Pell chairman of the Senate Sub- 
Committee on Education, called the Act a landmark piece of legisla- 
tion. And indeed It was. Although important parts of the Act never 
have been funded and funding has been minimal for other parts, the 
total impact of the bill on institutions, states, and students has been 
major. The Act iiterally has changed the ground rules, and, whether 
intentionally or not, has redefined the roles and responsibilities of 
institutions, states, and the government. 

The first and perhaps most important impact of the Act was that 
it redefined the universe of federal and state concern with post-high 
school education from higher education to postsecondary education. 
Traditionally, we have tended to think of the educational system as 
being made up of elementary-secondary schools and colleges and uni- 
versities. The Act made it clear that this view it totally inadequate. 

We suddanly discovered that iht number of people involved in educEtfon 
bayond the high ^hool or over the age of compulsory ichool attendance 
was mora than triple the number of students in collegiate institytloni. 
According to the National Commiiiion on the Financing Postsecondary 
Education, 9.8 million students were in collegiate institutions in 1973, 
but in ex^ss of 34 million students (this figure may be conservative) are 
enpged in other kinds of poitiacondary education. From the siandpoint of 
statewide planning alone, any major shifts among itudents in different 
^tagorias of poitiacondary education could ladically change concerns for 
the types of institutions being planned (Millard 1975* p. 6; National 
Commission 1974, pp. 13-18). 

This shift has created problems o£ definition, raised questions in 
relation to adequacy of managernent information systems, and greatly 
increased the institutions, agencies, and groups that need to be 
involved in the planning process and that are recognizably affected 
by state-level planning decisions. 

The Act went considerably beyond theoretically changing the 
universe. It implemented the change in four ways with direct impact 
on the states. First, under Title IV on student assistance it made 
students in accredited or otherwise eligible proprietary schools eligible 
for student assistance. Second, in Section 140, it established a Na- 
tional Commission on the Financing of Postsecondary Education, 
charged to investigate the financing of not only higher education 
but postsecondary education also, including the appropriate role for 
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the itatas in funding, and instructed it to report back its findings 
and recommendations, Although the Commission in its final report 
dealt primarily with higher education and said little about the states, 
ite very discussion of the components of postsecondary education 
makes it difficuU for the state to overlook them in future discussions, 
Third, the Act contained a State Student Incentive Grant Program 
providing matching federal funds for new or expanded state student, 
aid programs. It thus recognized for the first time the mportant 
role the states are playing in student aid and opened tht way for 
subsequent discussions of a state-federal partnership In student aid 
(not yet fully realiied) . The program called for a single state agency 
to administer state student aid programs. While the propam has 
been funded at less than authoriiation, and the authorization level 
is low ($50 million), some 49 states and territoriei have taken part 
in the program to date. In addition, it has focused attention on the 
importance of including student aid in the general planning process. 

Fourth, and more dramatic. Section 1202 of the Act provided 
that any state that desires to receive funds under Title X, Part A 
(community colleges) , Title X, Part B (occupational education), or 
Action 1203 (comprehensive statewide planning) shall establish or 
designate a State Postsecondary Commission "which is broadly and 
equitably representative of the general public and public and private 
nonprofit and proprietary institutions of postsecondary education in 
the state including community collies . . junior colleges, post- 
secondary vocational schools, area vocational schools, technical in- 
stitutes, four-year institutions of higher education and branches 
thereor* (U.S. Congress 1975, p. 432). The Act encouraged but 
did not mandate consolidation of other federal programs, in par- 
ticular Community Service and Continuing Education (Title I) , 
Equipment for Improvement of Undergraduate Instruction (Title 
VI), and Higher Education Facilities (Title VIl) under the State 
Postsecondary Education Commissions. Finally, under Section 1205 (a) 
it provided that "The Commissioner is authorized to make p-ants to 
any State Commission established pursuant to Section 1202(a) to 
enable it to expand the scope of studies and planning required in 
Title X through comprehensive inventories of, and studies with 
respect to all public and private postsecondary education in the 
state, including planning necessary for such resources to be better 
coordinated, improved, expanded, or altered so that all persons 
within the state who desire, and can benefit from, postsecondary edu- 
cation, may have an opportunity to do so'' (p. 43243), 

In connection with Title X, Part A, on community colleges, the 
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Act provided that the State postsecondary Commission should 
develop a statewide plan for community colleges relating luch 
planning to planning for postsecondary education as a whole. It also 
assigned responsibility for planning for state occupational education 
programs under Title X, Part B, to the State Postsecondary Educa' 
lion Commissions. Finally, the Act in setting up the Fund for the 
Improvement of Postsecondary Education (Section 404) provided 
that any grant to an institution under the fund shall be reviewed 
by the state postsecondary education agency from that state for 
comments before the grant is awarded. 

From the beginning Section 1202 was surrounded with contro- 
versy. In spite of the fact that the section had been in both the 
Senate and House bills (in the Senate bill from the first draft) and 
in both original bills was not specifically tied to categorical programs 
for community colleges or occupational education* the higher educa- 
tion institutional community had paid little attention to it and it 
took many of them by surprise. Some representatives of the com^ 
munity colleges and the vocational education community seemed to 
think Action 1202 was an afterthought to enable Congress to get 
both bills (community college and occupational education) into the 
final Act, Questions were raised in regard to congressional intent 
even by some members of the conference committee, who differed 
in their interpretation of what they had done. Now that the initial 
confusion has settled, it seems dear that the original thrust toward 
Sections 1202 and 1203 came from the state higher education boards 
and agencies and was based on the premise that the government 
should not only recognize and reinforce what the states were doing 
in planning but that federal programs should take cogniiance of 
and utilize the planning operations and capacities already in opera- 
tion in the states. Regardless of the particular motives at the time: 

"Jhe geniui of the Confefence Committta lay in its recognition that plan^ 
ning for segments of posiiecondary education luch at community colleges 
and ocnipational education cannot and should not occur in a vacuum, that 
it should b€ mtefrany related to planning for postsecondary eduction as 
a whole within a state and that such planning should be sufficiently in= 
elusive to include private and proprietary as well as public higher 
education (McGuinness et aL, 1975, p. IM). # 

In spite of unprecedented efforts by Joseph P, Cosand, then Deputy 
C^missioner for Higher Education in the Office of Education, to 
involve a wide range of the postsecondi '7 education community 
on consultation in the development of guii elines and in the imple' 
mentation of the Act, the guidelines veit not released, the Ad- 
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miniitration refused lo rticommend funding for Section 1203 on 
the grounds that it would encourage states to seek funding for 
Titles X, Parts A and B, and implementation at the federal level 
came to a standstill. In April of 1973 the House Special Subcom- 
mittee on Education held oversight hearings. Congresiman James 
O'Hara, Chairman of the Subcommittee, suggested that if the Ad^ 
ministration refused to take action he could see no reason "why a 
state cannot go ahead and establish a 1202 Commission, What do 
they need regulations for?** (Congress 1973i p. 54). 

Although Congress had apsiroved use of Higher Education Facili- 
ties Administration Funds for establishment of State Postsecondary 
Commissions in 1972, the Administration refused to use these funds 
for this purpose. Finally, in November of 1973 Congress not only 
made funds ($3 million) available to implement state postsecondary 
commissions and to phase out the facilities commissions, but through 
exchange on the house floor Congressman John Dellenbeck made 
dear congressional intent that the funds were to be so used. As a 
result the then acting Commissioner of Education, John Ottina, on 
the first of March 1974, sent letters to the governors of the states 
inviting them to establish State Postsecondary Commissions on the 
basis of the law without benefit of guidelines. The governors could 
do so by creating a new agency, designating an existing agency, or 
augmenting an existing agency to meet the representation require^ 
ments of the law. (A more detailed analysis of the steps between 
passage and implementation is contained in McGuinneis et al., 1975, 
pp/ 5174). It should be noted that after the Office of Education 
had reserved two of the three million dollars for phasing out 
facilities commissions, the amount available to any state that first year 
was approximately $26,000. 

Within the first year, with no guidelines and with no assurance 
of funding or implementation, seventeen states had in fact followed 
Congressman O'Hara's advice and established state postsecondary 
commissions. In most cases these early actions were by executive 
order and designated the existing state higher education agency. How- 
ever, in New Mexico the legislature expanded the planning scope 
o£ the Board of Education Finance to include all of postsecondary 
education. California was in the process of a major reassessment of 
its master plan and structure for higher education coordination. 
The California legislature replaced the Coordinating Council for 
Higher Education with the Postsecondary Education Commission 
designed to meet both state needs and federal requirements. The 
California act was passed in 1974 but the bill had been under 
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consideration bcfort- the Cominissioner's letter iniplementing the 
federal legislation, 

Implementing the commissions did cause problems for a number 
of states. Some of the problems arose out of the controversies follow, 
ing enactment of the bill among national representatives of interest 
groups, and this was reflected in turn on state IcveU. Because of the 
uneasv relations between the higher education community and the 
vocational educational community (see chapter two), the vocational 
education community was concerned that unless vocational educa- 
tion had strong or dominant representation on the commissions, 
even though in relation to federal law these new commissions were 
planning commissions only, they might lose some of their operational 
base They were matched by some representatives of the higher 
education community, who were and still are less than convinced 
that vocational education and senior collegiate institutions have very 
much in common. The situation was more difficult in states with 
governing rather than coordinating boards, particularly where the 
governing boards represented senior public institutions only. Part 
of the concern related to the question as to whether a governing 
board did not constitute an interest group and even if augmented 
would not be able to plan objectively for postsecondary education 
as a whole. It is not surprising that it is primarily but not exdusively 
in states with senior public institutional governing boards that 
separate state postsecondary commissions have been established. 

In spite of the problems, however, the surprising factor to most 
people was the overwhelmingly positive response to the Commis- 
sioner's letter. Forty-three states plus the District of Columbia, 
American .Samoa. Guam, and Puerto Rico look action to establish 
commissions on or before the deadline to receive funding during 
fiscal year 1974-1975. One additional state, Alaska, expressed Us 
desire to establish a commission but needed to do so by legislative 
action that could not take place in time for the deadline. Only six 
states (Colorado. Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee Virginia 
and Wisconsin) and the Virgin Islands elected not to establish com. 
missions at that time. Since April 26, 1974, Alaska. Kentucky. 
Virginia, and the Virgin Islands have established commissions, bring, 
ing the total states to 46 and including all other eligible units. The 
matter still is under consideration in Colorado and Tennessee. 

Technically. 17 states plus the District of Columbia, American 
Sarooa, and the Virgin Islands have established new commissions; 
19 states designated existing commissions; and 10 states. Guam and 
Puerto Rico augmented existing commissions (see Table 2) . Table 
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rently the Florida Poit-Secondary Commission, the commission is responsible to 
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2 docs not give a wholly accurate picture of the relation of existing 
state coordinating and governing boards to the postsecondary com- 
missions. By far the majority of the states elected to continue but 
broaden the planning functions and perspectives of their existing 
state higher or postsecondary education boards and agencies. How- 
ever, of the 31 states utilizing existing boards^ Iowa rather than 
designating the Iowa Board of Regents designated its Higher Educa- 
tion Facilities Commission, and Massachusetts, while augmenting 
its Board of Higher Education, staffed it as the Postsecondary Edu^ 
cation Commission not by the Chancellor and his staff but by the 
Secretary of Education and his staff, Maine, which began by designat- 
ing the augmented Board of Education by executive order, has 
more recently (July 1975) passed legislation creating a new and 
separate commission on postsecondary education. 

The 17 states apparently creating new agencies fall into two groups. 
The first gronp is made up of states in which there is no duplicate 
or additional statewide higher education board or in which an 
existing governing board for purposes of the Act is included within 
the commission. Nevada and West Virginia are cases in point. In 
both states the postsecondary commissions include all of the boards 
of regents in those states that augmented and utilised their regular 
staffs. While the regents for legal reasons could not be augmented 
as regents, they constitute the basic commissions and thus are in 
effect augrnented agencies rather than wholly new agencies. In 
three states, California, New Hampshire, and South Dakota plus 
the District of Columbia tlie postsecondary commissions, while new, 
were created, as a result of state reorganiiationp as planning and 
coordinating agencies for these states by legislative action prior to 
activation of Section 1202, Delaware, Nebraska, and Vermont had 
no statewide higher education agencies. In two of these, Nebraska 
and Vermont, the commissions were appointed on an interim basis 
to develop plans for coordination and planning in these states on 
a more permanent basis. The Nebraska commission has developed 
and recommended such a plan; although it has not yet been acted 
upon by the legislature, the commission has been continued pending 
such action, 

The second group includes those states in which a new com* 
mission was established, although a governing or coordinating board 
already existed and continues to exist. Five of these states are 
governing board states (Alaska, Arizona, Georgia, Kansas, and 
Maine). In one of these, Kansas, the created 1202 Commission Is 
a legislative committee that was already investigating a possible 
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comprehensive planning and coordinating structure for postsecondary 
education for the state, and with its new designation it is con- 
tinuing this operation. Postsecondary commissions have been created 
in only three states with coordinating boards (Alabaina, Kentucky^ 
and Texas). Initially the Governor of Minnesota created an agency 
difterent from the Minnesota Higher Education Coordinating Board, 
but within a year the new commission was abolished and the Higher 
Education Coordinating Board was designated the State Post* 
secondary Education Commission. In Texas^ Governor Preston Smith 
designated the Texas Coordinating Board the 1202 Commission 
but his succesw, Govarnor Dolph Briicoe, rescinded the designa' 
tion and appointed a separate commission on an interim basis to 
review the planning and coordinating structure in the state and 
make appropriate recommendations on what the permanfnt post- 
secondary comniission should be. Governor Briscoe's decision was 
due to a large extent to the peculiar dual and divided responsibility 
in Texas for occupational education in community colleges between 
the Texas Education Agency and the Coordinating Board. Except 
in occupational education, community college activities fall under 
the coordinating board; even in occupational education the coordinat- 
ing commission must approve programs, although they are funded 
through the Texas Education Agency. After a year's delibarations, 
the Postsecondary Commission recommended that the Coordinating 
Board become the permanent 1202 Commission. However^ the 
GovOTior has not acted on the recommendation and the life of 
the interim commission continues. 

In 1975 Oregon, Minnasota, and Washington took legisla- 
tive action to change the names and structures of their state boards. 
What was once the Oregon Coordinating Council Is now the Oregon 
Coordinating Commission; the Minnesota Higher Education Co- 
ordinating Commission became a Coordinating Board; and what 
was on^ the Washington Council on Higher Education is now the 
Washington Council on Postsecondary Education, Interestingly, the 
structural changes in the boards in Washington and Oregon in- 
volved deoreasing (In the case of Oregon delating) nonpublic represen- 
tation, but there can be little question that the name changes re- 
flect tha 1202 legislation. 

LcKiked at with these qualifications, only nine states (Alabama, 
Alaska, Ariiona, Georgia, Kansas, Kentucky, Maine, Mississippi and 
Texas) created wholly new postsecondary commissions in place o£ 
existing state higher education CTOrdinating or governing boards. 
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Of these, Alabama, Kentucky, and Texas have coordinating boards 
while the other six have consolidated governing boards. 

The critical question, however, is what difference if any has the 
federal legislation and the designation of the majority of coordinating 
boards around the country as state postsecondary education com- 
missions made? It obviously has not brought about the millennium 
nor has it radJcally decreased the friction where it previously existed 
between vocational education and the rest of postsecondary educa- 
tion. Part of this may be due to the fact that Title X, Part B, never 
has been funded. 

Because federal funding under Section 1208 for planning was so 
low during the first year— hardly enough to pay for one first-rate 
planner=it did not add appreciably to the planning capacity of those 
boards that were designated commissions nor, unless further sub- 
sidized by the states, did it create planning capacity of any magnitude 
for states that created new commissions. The Administration's oppo- 
sition to any funding not only prior to implementation but in 
each succeeding year has hardly created an atmosphere of great 
expectations of future funding or of increasing federal use of the 
commissions as a basis for strengthening the state-federal partner- 
ship in postsecondary education. Nor has creation of the commissions 
notably reduced friction between the public and private sectow of 
higher education. Recession, increasing costs, reduced state budgets, 
and what is perceived to be the plight of private institutions have 
tended to heighten the public^^private confrontation. While propri- 
etary institutions, particularly through their national organizations, 
have become more acutely aware and vocal about their role and 
contribution on the state level, a number of states have found it 
difficult to find a means to involve the private institutions in the 
state planning process. The situation for proprietary institutions 
has not been helped at the state legislative level by adverse national 
publicity in relation to the guaranteed loan program and consumer 
protection issues which, whether justifiably or not, have tended to 
focus on proprietary institutions. While no state that has insdiuted 
a postsecondary education commission has abandoned it, a few of 
the boards so desipiated have become discouraged over the funding 
situation. 

Therefore, it might be easy to conclude that, at best, the 1202 
legislation was a kind of "noble*' experiment that has not succeeded. 
This, however, would not only be a premature conclusion but one 
that overlooks a series of factors that point in a different direction. 
First, it should be minted out again that no state that has designated 
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or developed such a coninih?iion has abandoned it. In fact, thera is 
considerably more to the matter than that. The initial response of 
the states before and particularly in answer to the Commissioner's 
letter surprised almost everyone, including the Office of Education 
and interested observers. Early estimates were that if the legislation 
was implemented, possibly between 20 and 30 states would designate 
or establish commissions. And yet all but six states responded im- 
mediately in spite of the known negative attitude of the Administra- 
tion toward both implementation and funding. As noted, two addi- 
tional states and one territory developed commissions within the 
first year. Also, while commissions could and usually have been 
designated or created by executive order, twelve states (Alaska, 
California, Connecticut, Hawaii, Maine, Maryland, New Hampshire, 
New Mexico, Oregon, South Dakota, Washington and Wyoming) 
have taken legislative action to give statutory basis to the post- 
secondary education commission concept. Given the funding fnd 
implementation history, it can hardly be argued that the primary 
motivation for establishing commissions was receipt of federal funds. 
To the contrary, the reaction of the states needs to be seen as a 
move impacting upon, contributing to, or reinforcing a process 
already underway. From this standpoini, while it is undoubtedly 
the case that states and agencies hope Cor more adequate funding 
in the future, it was the opportunity presented through postsecondary 
educadon commissions to review resources, structures, and needs 
that encQuraged a more comprehensive approach to dealing with 
the broadened postsecondary problems faced by the states, and led 
to such wide involvement and state action. 

Saeond. while boards in some states as a matter of policy at^ in 
two (New York and North Carolina) by statute involve the private 
institutions in the planning process, and a few boards by policy 
include proprietary institutions, designating these boards as post^ 
secondary education commissions means that in 36 states the scope 
of the boards in the planning process was broadened to include not 
only private and proprietary institutions but postsecondary occupa- 
tional education as well. Thus, by virtue of the federal law and 
executive or legislative designation the range of concerns of boards 
was considerably widened beyond what previously may have been 
limited statutory bases. One result in harmony with congressional 
intent Is the increased recognition that one can no longer plan 
effectively for any one segment of postsecondary education withoiit 
taking the full range of postsecondary education into account. This 
is a broad assignment and some states have moved more rapidly in 
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this direction rlian others. As already noted this does not mean 
that questions of turf and intersyHtem rivalry have cHsappeared or 
even noticeably diminished. What h significant, however, h ihu 
in most slates serious attempts to bring the contending groups 
into the planning process are under way. Tn fact, it probably is 
safe to suggest that even if the 1202 legislation were repealed 
or superseded, few if any stare boards woidd or coidd afford to 
return to planning considerations for public institutions only. 

Third, in addition to recognising the importance of involvement 
of the various postsecondary sectors in the planning process, many 
of the state boards have taken specific action to help insure more 
effective coordination of efforts among the segments. This has 
taken various forms: representation of the private, proprietary, and 
vocational segments on augmented boards: development of more 
effective representative advisory structures; development of con- 
ferences or seminars with the various participant groups; develop- 
ment of spedal study groups; and in a number of states, broadening 
the information base (see McGuinness et al, 1975, pp, 95-102; 195- 
201; 202-20B). These efforts have been reinforced on the national 
level by studies such as the one by James P, Lyddy who utilized the 
Delphi Technique, exploring actual and potential relations between 
coordinating boards and private institutions (Lyddy 1975), The 
National Center for Higher Education Management Systems has, 
among other things, (1) held a National Invitational Seminar on 
Implications of the Move to Postsecondary Education for Manage- 
ment and Information Systems (Postsecondary Issues . , . 1974), (2) 
added representatives of proprietary education to its National Ad- 
visory Panel, and (3) taken steps to modify Its basic tools and plan- 
ning documents to include information about proprietary institutions. 
The Inservice Education Program of the Education Commission of 
the States, in cooperation with the State Higher Education Execudve 
Officers, has included the question of planning and interrelation 
among the various segments of postsecondary education as a central 
issue in seminars for state higher education officers, their boards, and 
related state officials. The staff of the jointly sponsored project on 
Evaluation and Improvement of Statewide Planning is working with 
individual states on requests in implementing cooperative planning 
with and among the segments of postsecondary education. 

Finally, while some states, as noted in chapter two, had con- 
solidated other federal programs involving state administration under 
their boards of higher postsecondary education prior to the develop- 
ment of postsecondary commissions, and some had not and have 
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not done so since, the tetuleruy rlearly lias been in the direction of 
such consolidation. In 30 states the state postsecondary commissions 
currently administer two or more of tliase programs, thus improving 
coordination among the programs and reducing administrative 
structures. 

Thus, the development of state postsecondary commissions and the 
designation of the majority of state boards of higher and post- 
secondary education as commissions have had a profound impact 
to date. This is the case even though there have been problems. The 
impact has been greater in some states than in others and has taken 
the following forms: 

L In all states, including those that did not elect to designate 
or create postsecondary education commissions, it has increased the 
awareness of the scope of postsecondary education and the im- 
portance of taking the various segments into account in the planning 
process. This includa the recognition that if planning for any one 
segment is to be effective, it must be related to total educational 
goals and planning for postsecondary education as a whole. 

2. It has enabled those states without any state structure for 
postsecondary education planning to develop such structures or to 
undertake the studies that could lead to them. 

3. Even before implementation it encouraged some states engaged 
in reviewing their state higher education agencies to broaden the 
scope of these agencies and their functions. Since enactment, other 
states reviewing their higher education structures have taken this 
change in perspective into account and even included the term 
postsecondary education in the title of revised boards. 

4. In all of those states where the existing board has been 
designated directly or has augmented the postsecondary education 
commission, it has broadened not only the awareness of the agency 
but its responsibility for planning to include the range of post- 
secondary institutions and programs as well. New York is an excep- 
tion in that it had such responsibility long before the Education 
Amendments of 1972 were enacted. 

5. In most states it has at least opened communication between 
the state higher or postsecondary education boards and the voca- 
tional education establishment where frequently such communica- 
tion did not exist before. 

6. In many cases it has focused board attention on the problems, 
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role, and ciontribufion^ of proprietary education within the states 
and nation for the first titne. 

7, While it has not appreciably decreased tensions between piiblic 
and private institutions, it has strengthened tlie communication and 
involvement of private institutions with ^latc hoards of higher or 
postsecondary education. 

8. It has helped to refocus attention of persons In the educational 
and political communiues on the fact that the basic concern at the 
state level should be to provide the range of postsecondary educa* 
tional opportunities for students commensurate with their needs^ 
abslitiefs, and interests, and that this should take precedence over 
the unique concerns of any one group or type of institutions. This 
concern is of particulai importance as boards and Institutions begin 
to plan not for continued growth and expansion, but for retrench- 
ment and increased educational efficiency, as well as for serving new 
missions and different enrollment patterns. 
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issueSiTrendip and Directions 



In 1965 James L, Miller discussed what he considered to be the 
core function of coordinating boards, that is, the development of a 
comprehensive state system of education beyond the high school, 
and was able to say accurately of this core function that: 

it inVoivfs the idcntifieatiQn of needs and the developnient of plans to 
meet theie nteds and there ii not a state in the union in which this does 
not mean markedly inmased appropriations, a steady increase in the 
number and quality of programs offered, and in many states . . , the 
eitabll^ment of new institutions (Miller in Berdahl 1971, p« 261). 

Today the picture is very different. The core function may well 
remain the same and does involve the identification of needs and the 
development of plans to meet them. But in contrast to 1965, there 
is hardly a state In which this means markedly increased appropria- 
tions or a steady increase in the number and quality of programs 
offered. Although overall enrollments have increased during the 
cun-ent year (1975^76) by 9,5 percent, due, at least in part, to reces^ 
sion and unemployment of college age students, the prospects for 
future enrollment, while varying with the source, are not for further 
expansion but at best for holding even, assuming a shift in enroll- 
ment in most institutions to older students, and at worst a radical 
decline. Regardless of enrollment projections, it is clear that the 
traditional college-age population will decline during the 1980's. Even 
if there are signs of an upward trend in the birthrate, any increase 
will not affect the colleges and universiues until after 1990, and the 
assumption that there will be such an upward trend may be 
gratuitous. 

Another trend, quite apart from population changes, is the de- 
creasing number of high school graduates enrolled in postsecondary 
institutions. This number dropped from a high of 55 percent in 
1968 to 48 percent in 1974. The number of men decreased from 63 
percent to 49 percent. The number of women has remained more 
stable, 49 percent in 1968 to 46 percent In 1974, but from their 
peak year of 1971 (50 percent) this is still a 4 percent drop (Froomkin 
1976, p. 61). To this must be added the fact that the proportion of 
high schcwl graduates relative to the total eligible population in- 
stead of continuing to increase, as predicted in the 1960's, not only 
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has levckd oil in flu' but has started to dedinc (Fmomkin 

1976, p. 3). , ^ 

The financial picture at this point is even less encouraging. Costs 
not just in higher etlucntion but in other areas of interest to state 
government continue to csfalate. Uncler rcfPssion cuiulitions other 
forms of human services tend to have priority over education. State 
revenue surpluses of the early ims have in uiost cases diHappeared, 
and a number of states (e.g.. New York. New Jersey, Massachusetts) 
are in serious financial trouble. Even If one looks at the period of 
surpluses in manv states, since the WaO's the trend has been tovvard 
redured percentages of state general revenue going into education. 
These perccntaRes dropped from 53,45 percent in 1969 to 48,90 per- 
cent in 1973. While higher education appropriations in percentages 
held constant until relatively recently, tlie percentages have not gone 
up and theie is fair indiratiou thai they will (lerrcase (Glenny and 

Kidder 1974) , . 

These devtdopnieiit. have been accompanied by executive and 
legislative demands for increased ncronntability, gTowing concern 
over the plight of private institutions, public concern with over, 
produfiion of highlv ednratcd human resources, and increased em- 
pliasis on more efTcctive management, including development of 
management information systems to aid in decision making. 

Affordingly, the focus or concern iii statewide planning, coordina. 
tion and governance has shiftetl radically front problems of expansion 
to problems of contraction, of balance, of more effective use of 
resources to meet educational needs, and of accoimtabihty com- 
mensiirate with educational obicctivcs. It anything, the need for 
more effective planning and coordination is even more urgent in a 
period of retrenchment than in a period of expansion if educational 
quality and diversity are not to be sacrificed, and if the real edu- 
rational needs of citizens arc to be met. This change in focus tends to 
make die role of the roordinating or consolidated governmg hoard 
more difficnlt, its members and staffs more vulnerable to institutional, 
governmental, and public criticism, and increases tensions between 
state hoards and the institutions under their purview. 

It Is the nature of coordinating boards, niore so than con- 
solidated governing boards, to be in a soniewhat untenable position 
in good tiiTies or bad. 

The board opLTatei in !i kind of tio-mati '.viand hftwee,, higher educa- 
lion and ?tH.- K.,vt.rnniLM,t. Its effect ivoncss dcpt-nds tin maintaiiiins the 
contidena. of l)otl.. If tlif buanl is t onsLstm tly (lominatKl by. or n thought 
10 be dominated bv, the liighnr cd.iMtor.». , „ it loses credihihty in the 
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state capieoL Cons tersely, if ihv boa rd consistentiy acts, or is though f to 
act, nierely as an nrm of state governnient, the insticutions lose the 
cooperative spirit. Even though a board niay find it virtijally impossible 
to maintain a perfeci equilibrium between these two forces, balance ihould 
be tJie goal (Clenny et al., 1971, 6)» 

Even within stata governmcni the situation in niany cases h further 
complicated by too close an identification of the boaTd with the 
governor and executive department by the legislature or too close 
an identification of the board with the legislature by the governor. 

Although there never has been as much inoney to go around as 
all institutions %vould like, at least in periods of e?cpan^ion the 
positive development of a growing system provides some inducement 
to institutions to cooperate with the state board in ensuring a 
balanced syitem. In a ijeriod of retrenchment, however, this induce^ 
ment 'm gone. If the board i^ not in constant contact with institutions 
and does not involve thern as fully as it should in the decision- 
making process, or if the institutions concerned with survival are 
under major faculty, student, and alumni pressures and internally lose 
perspective, it is exiraordinarily easy for the board to become the 
scapegoat, to be chnrgcd with arbitrary and capricious action, and 
for the normal tensions to become exacerbatecl to the point where 
poHtical Intervention, wliich may not have the interests of education 
priinarily in mind, befomes inevitable. 

The report of a conference jointly sponsored by the American 
Council on Ediicaiion, the State Higher Education Executive Ofbcer, 
and the Edncntion Commission of the States on the State Agency^ 
Institutional Interface in Peccniber of 1974 addressed this problem 
of institutionahcoordinnting hoard reinforcement follows! 

Institutions and educational systems should cooperate with and TemfOTCe 
existing coordinating hoards- Breakdown in coordination tends to lead 
either to the developtnent of a sin^k governing system or to direct execu- 
tive or legislative control. Conviueiiig the leadership nf large land-grant 
institutions and other prestigious universities of this relationsliip is difncuk 
since thev beUeve that thev have nnthing to gain from coordination. Yet 
the protection of institutional preroptives and academic quality niay well 
depend upon effective planiiing and coordination, espedally in peHcdi of 
financial srringencv. Movement to a uiiificd governing hnard or to direct 
executive or legislative corufol further constricts ffie operational freedofti 
or autonomy of all institutions in llie svstem (The Institution and ih^ 
State . . . 1975, p. 2). 

As important an cooperation betwen coordinating hnnrdH or con^ 
solidated governing bonrclH and institutions i% the niajor areas of 
tensions are not difficult either to identify or to iindeTstand. Some 
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of theni have been present from the beginning of such boards^ others 
are of more recent origin. All of thern have tended in some ways 
to be heightened by the moves necessary toward retrenchment, 
consolidation, and curtailment, on the one hand, and on the other 
hand by the equally important newer eniphasis on including in the 
planning process the total range of postsecondary education. 

Among these tension areas four stand out as of recurring concern. 
These involve ilie questions of (1) control versus nutonomy, (2) 
eentralization versus decentralization, (3) the danger of honiogeni- 
zation, and (4) clarification of levels of administrati%^e responsibility. 
Almost every investigator or writer on state boards has dealt w^ith 
these in one w^ay or another. There is neither the space nor the 
time to review the literature and comment on these issues in detail. 
However, a few brief comments in relation to each in the light of 
the changed state and national picture are in order. 

Few if any persons today would argue that institutional autononiy 
is, should be. or could he an absolute. In 1973 the Carnegie Com- 
mission on Higher Education pointed out rhnti 

autonomy is limited by laws, by the necemry influence and controla that 
go along with financial support, and by public policy in areas of lub^ 
stantial public concern, Auionomv in these areas is neither poyibk nor 
generallv desirable (Carnegie Commiision 197S, p, 17). 

The commission went on to define the areas in which institutional 
'independence" is critical: 

(1) the intellectual p through the protect! pn of acadeuilc freedom of ex^ 
pression and of free choice and conduct of research projicti by facility 
menibers and students; (2) the academic, through the acceptance of de- 
ciiion making by academic authorities in specified academic areas such as 
conduct of courses; and (3) the administrative, through allo-wlng sut^ 
stantial leeway in handling financial and perionnel matters in detail 
(Carnegie Com mission 197$. pp. 17-18), 

The Task Force on Coordination, Governance and Structure of the 
Education Commission of the States went further and argued that 
"regardless of the form of coordination or governance, institutional 
independence or autonomy should be both pursued and mcouraged 
within cimrly definful parameters and guidelines of the state plan" 
(Education Commission of the States 1973b, p. 4) , The Task Force 
went on to say: 

the most effective way to avoid direct political interference in an institu^ 
tiori is by dcvelnping, through plannirig and cooperation, the rationale and 
structure to ensure that it is meeting tiasic social and educational needs 
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. -. from ihis standpoint, matuTe and t'jjecHve planning and caordiriatton 
T the best defenjis of remomble irntitutinnal independmc^, mh^r thau 
tkreai to it (Educational Comniission ol i\w Stmus 1 973b. p. 75). 



The pToblem is complicated today by the role state boards are 
Tequired to play because of retrenchment when they review programs 
for consolidatiDn, curtailment, discontiniiance or, where justified, 
strengthening. It h a critical area in the institutional state board 
interface and currently is the point of issue in confrontation be^ 
tween the Board of Regents and tlie State University of New York. 
It is particularly sensitive because it clearly involves the internal 
acadamic afrairs of institutions, area^i traditionally the prerogative of 
faculty assuming availability of funds. As indicated in chapter t%vo, 
apart from Delav/are, Nebraska, and Vennont, which have post^ 
secondary planning commissions only, the boards in every state 
except Mew Hampshire and Wyoming are authorized to undertake 
review of new programs. In 38 states the board not only reviews 
but mmt approve new programs. With review of ne%v programs in 
a number of states goes the implied or explicit injunction to review 
existing programs and the pressure for doing so is reinforced not 
only by curtailment of funds. i)iit by legislative and executive con^ 
earns. To date such program review has taken place primarily at 
the doctoral level. Robert Berdahl has pointed out 

that except for a Univeriity of Wisconsin Svstcm teviQw of undcrgradimte 
programs currently underway, utid completed vir^kv^n in New York and 
^Visconsin of maiter programs [New Jemv should be added], all atato 
revkwi (infliidmg New York and Wiscnnsin) petmn to ihe lev^l ol 
doctoral prammh. The universe there is the mou limited; costs are higher; 
unemplQYment imim are more dramatic; and qualicy coiiMdcranons seem 
inoTc amenable (Berdahl 197Bd, p. 10). 

In addition to Wisconsin and New York, graduate program review 
has been uncleTtaken or underway in a number of other jiates. 
indiiding Kannas. Washington. New Jersey, Oregon, tlorida, Hawaii, 
Louisiana. MinneMJta. Tcnnc?.see. Virginia, West Virginia and South 
Carolina (Barak 1975). The probability is high, however, that such 
program review %vill extend to a wider range of programH in the 
future. 

Such review does not involve specific; course content, which is one 
of the essential arcns of "independence," bnt relates rather to degree 
pTograms, Home schools within complex insdtutions, and includes 
raising ciuestiom as to the fiscal and aradennc viability of program?^, 
or at leait their priority when ciitljack?^ are necessary. Such review 
is and should be an institutional responsibility to the extent per- 
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mittcd by the fiinciing ^itimtion. fnevitably, it becomes a matter of 
dilate board cuncern it relates to relations aniong Institiuioris, 
imtitutional role and ^cope, and systeni prograni balance, inclutling 
assurance that high-quality or hlglbneed prograins are inairitained 
and streiigthened rather ihan weakened. It is critically ini|K}rtant 
that the Htate board work closely with the iristitiitions in such a 
prQce?is, that the criteiij for review he ilevcloped and understood by 
all concerned, and thai adequate review and appeal processes be 
worked out (for disciissicm and reconiniendation of ^iich critCTia 
5ee Education ConiniiHsion of the States 1973b, p, 51; Education 
Commission of the States 1973, pp, 34; Berdahl 1975d; and Barak 
1975) , But the fiindamental issue related to autonomy, given the 
need for retrenchniefit, is whether decisions to consolidate, curtail 
or discontinue progranis shoiUd be made by the state board in 
cooperation %vicli the institutions or shoiilcl be niandated by legisla- 
tive or exenitive decree. It would appear that the foinier is more 
in harmony with reasonable institutional independence and preserva- 
tion of academic integrity than the latter. 

The question of centralization is related to the question of 
autonoiTiy but is to some extent distinguishable from it. If there is 
any clear trend over the past Ifi years* it is toward increased centrali- 
zation, ineariing increased responsibility and power to statewide 
boards. As noted in chapter one, since 1960 five states have moved from 
coordinating to consolidated governing boards and some 32 states 
have enacted legislation strengthening their state higher or post- 
secondary education agencies. That there are dangers in overcentrali- 
zation would be hard to deny. Some obser\'ers feel that the move- 
ment to consolidated governing boards is centralization carried 
to its logical extreme, a conclusion in which independenre or 
autonomy tends to remain primarily for the system and not for 
individual institutions (Glenny et aL 1971* chapter one; Carnegie 
Commission 197U p. 29), With increased centralization there is a 
danger of increased hureaucracy and rigidity. To forestall such 
bureaucracy, Fred Harcleroad has argued for decentraii zation on 
the model of corporate conglomerates or multi^iinit companies (Har- 
cleroad, 1975a, chapter 2, 1975b), 

Quite apart from Tnovemeni tow^ard consoliciated governing boards 
and the danger of bureaucracy, the basic need in planning and 
coordination for the development of more efFectiv^e managenrient in- 
formation ^^ysterns tends to reinforce centralization. In his concern 
about the impact oil nuuiagement information systems Earl Chcit 
has pointed otit: 
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Power goes with inforni'^iiotu As information goes io higher levels in the 
ofganizatroa the power to decidtf and the praciic^ of deciding goes there 
too (Chfit 1973. pp. 20^21). 

As decisioili becorne more difficLilt and the range of needed informa^ 
lion broadens, there h danger of increased centralization. 

There are countervailing factors to overcentralization. Neither 
planning nor coordination can be effective for long if the process 
does not include the integral involvement of the institutions and 
agencies planned for. Library shelves are lined with plans that were 
never implemented because they were too abstractly devised. One 
of the aims of planning, including planning for retrenchment, is to 
develop the understanding and consensus that nnake implementation 
possible, which cannot be done without the participation of units 
or instituuons for which the planning is undertaken. A state board 
or staff that overlooks ihis basic consideration Is headed for re- 
placement. 

It also should be noted that ceniralization in relation to overview 
is also frequently accompanied by the recognition of the impor ance 
of decentralization, both for segmental development in the planning 
process and for implementation. In the larger states the state board 
is likely to recognize that the task is too great to be carried out 
centrally even with institutional involvement. In a number of states 
the segmental boards play a critical role in their own institutional 
coordination and planning not nnlike that suggested in the 
Harcleroad model. In addition, a number of states already have 
begun to move (%vith varying success) in the direction of creating 
planning and implementatiQn regions within the state. At least nme 
states (Connecticut, Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Minnesota, New 
York, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, and Virginia) have moved to some 
degree in this direction. This may well be a trend that will and 
should increase. As long as the central board effectivelv coordinates 
the planning in the regions, such decentrall/ation may mean that 
planning and Implementation regions within the state. At least nine 
devised and will more fidly involve them. It should be noted that 
In most of these states the regions include private as well as public 
institutions. 

There is a third alternative to centralization in a state higher 
or postsecondary education board that should be a matter of major 
concern to the academic community. This alternative would take 
planning and coordination away from the levels of a board or 
agency primarily responsible for and usually representative of post- 
secondary education and lodge it either directly in the legislative 
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Or cxcciUivc liraiuli of ^uvtMiHiUMH nr in a planniii^ ai^enry for 
nll state nflairs, wIutc cHiuaticni \vcHild \>v \ i(*wt'(l as oiilv anniher 
conipetin^ |)riorii%\ The (k'\el(ipiiirni uf ninre txu'iisive It'^i^lntive 
nncl Htnie biKlget oiHte HialTs aiul goveriiois" plaiiniiig (oiuuils nieinis 
thaf if flu' pu^Ki'tniulni \ rtliu atinii f iHiiiiiiiiiiis i-^ mn nVilv to work 
cffe("ti%*clv %virii a poNt^^cHiJiHlar^ ediHatioii hoaril. this is :i fcnsihle 
alicriiative. 

Finallv. ii shuuld he irc (i^iii/cd \>\ iiisiirutious and state govern- 
tnents that sintt' hoards rcali^tifaih ^huidd In' given powers eom- 
niensurate uiih the iuiuiioiu ihev ale rtnpiired to perforni, Otic 
of the major ari^iniients for suhstiiininu ronsolidated governiiig 
boards for diret t exe(nri\"u or lei^islnf ive iiiuaAernion is that responsi- 
bihtv is div ided and iK (f>uniahi!iK is inadec]Ua!e hei ause die existing; 
hnani is unafjU' or does not have the power to deal with ernrial 
issues, What ihi^ nsunllv inerm?* i^ that liie IjtKird has oidy advisory 
or weak regulators powers and that the institntions are etigaged 
in power plavs or end mns. 'llw le^^isla tiv f ar exetiuive answer 
niav be oversiinplistii , but tlie threat is reab From this standpoint 
it is in die intrre^t insiitutic)ns to stipijort and work with a 
!)onrd of sufffeient strength ro rarry oiit its fnnetions with the piiblic 
interest in mind. 

Anoilier tension area is tiie ( Oti tent ion that state ln!gher or post- 
sefondarv ediuafifjti Isoards, thrn!iiF|i plnnnii>^ and bnd^etini(. [lave a 
tendeney to I ) ring a bom hoinogeiu/a^^ion of hii^hcr and post secondary 
echirntiofi— in apprrjath btidgeiing cni average cost basis, tf) flatten 
or rediire tlie stretigtiis t>i excellence of tiie flagship institntions, and 
to inove the system as a wdiole to an accept able level of mediocrily. 
In periods of expansion state hoards in many cnscs have been 
crjncernecl with correcting inecpialities within the system. Some- 
times they vvere '^reated in part to do jrist that. In prriods of stringency 
there is a temptatioii to apply cut backs across the board ns the 
easiest approach rather dian look at tlic liard (pjestions of (pirdity 
and priorities. This has [iappened. althoiigh usiially it has not 
been by board ret am men da t ion but by kgislativc or execntive action. 
The general charge that state liighcr postsecondary education boards 
havo engendered or encouraged honiogeni/ation can hardly be sub- 
Stan a ted. 

The question of homngoni/ation as it relates to planning and ccjordinatlnp 
3gt*ntif*«, rvcn Ui {onsoiiilntfHi govorning hoards, is a red herring. That 
hnmngiMU/atifni thnl has (KriirttMi iii fii^hi'V education niav he undenioh!**, 
but thrjM' whts fenr hnrufJiri'rn/unon forget tfiat it ofcurred not under the 
influrnte of t«)or<lina[ing hoanis biif Iti iht^ period of rompctition for stu- 
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dents in the SO's and early fin's, when inslitutions bec-ame prop-essivcly 
selective in their attempts to copy each other (Millard !9"5, p. 10- Jencks 
and Rleimatj 1968). 

The major thrust of coordinating boards lias tended to be in the 
opposite direction, that is. in helping to define institutional role 
and scope and to preserve and encourage inhtituiional uniqueness 
and interinititutional complemt-ntarity. A number of boards ha%e 
taken the initiative in encouraging institutions %vith less viable pro- 
grams to redefine their tunctions; other boards have encouraged or 
initiated developitient of innovative institutions and programs to 
meet new or emerging needs. 

Perhaps the most serious area of tension between state lioards and 
institutions has been the question of level of ilecision mal ing, 
Who has the responsibiUty for making decisions regarding variLUs 
issues? There is a rather extensive literature on the subject. Four 
tables from tottr different reports attempt to delineate the pre- 
rogatives of different components in the system from individiu 1 
institutions to state governments, incUiding the legislature and exec j- 
tive and have a number of features in common. These include a 
task force report of the American Association of State Colleges and 
Universities (American Association of State Colleges and Universities 
1971) the recommendation of the Carnegie Commission on Higher 
Education (1973. pp. 25-27), the discussion of the issue hy Glenny 
et al (1971a. pp. 7 and 12). and the discussion of the functions of 
coordinating boards in a report by the American College Testing Pro. 
eram (Harcleroad (ed.) 1973. pp. 6=7), These are helpful, but the 
CTucial issue would seem to be that whatever the structure of 
decision making in a particular state it should be clearly understoou 
by all parties involved. This is not always the case. Perhaps the 
dearest statement of the principles involved was contained m the 
report of the Task Force on Coordination, Governance and Structure 
of the Education Commission of the States (1973) ; 

Crucial to the effective functionini of the posiiecondary edutttional 
mtem. regiTdleis of the specific form of the »w'^•8™«y' »* « f]"' 
underiUndTnR ol the rationale for leveli of reiponsibiUty for decision 
Sn^ DeeiLn, ihould be mada a. clo« to the wurct of operation a. 
p^ible wi.hin the framework of planning, the guidelines for operation, the 
r^quireraenti for information, and the neccMary P'^'^^''^'^''f^Js„ 
vtew and evaluation functioni. This encouraps rapid reiponse to changmR 
MnliUon. Decijion matet, .hould then be held responsible for their 
decisioni (p* 78). 

In addition to these four major traditional areas of tension, a 
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further arc;j h;is gn^wn (nn of the CNpansinn af the concept of 
higher t^ducation to intliule iHi^i^ccondary eciuration. As noted in 
chapter three bonic of the partner^ in the |}nstsccon(larv e(UuTition 
comrniinirv are less thnn comforfahle witli each other. That there 
arc niaior (lilTerenres hciween :\ (Oinples griKlurue univer^itv and n 
vocationai-tcchnical insthute uonitl })c hard lo denv. The fact that 
they have much in ccmmum nrher tlian preparing students for 
careers inighr he hard io affinn. On tiu- other haiu], rmniiuinity 
collegeH and %'ocationahtcciniii nl institutes have much in common 
ancl frequentlv are cDinpcting for the saiiie students and funds. 
.\lso, many of wliat were prirnarilv ^tate tcacliers colleges and 
somv private in^titntians are niuving into teclniical and occupa- 
tional proc^rams. State boards, particularly %N^hen they are also state 
postsecondary education commissions, have n clear mandate to con- 
sitler the resourres represented l)y postsccondary vncaiional educa- 
tion in phinning for postsecondnrv education. Both the problems 
:iud thr (hui^ers in lf>nkin^ nt Cfhuntional nii'-sicjns froiri too re^rric- 
tive a point of view are snrnmarized in tlie report of tlie State 
Agcncv Instirutional Interface Conference: 



%omc prciijlcmR iiw can^Ml hurmi^ p"?^fsci nnrtarv otlutatlon a§ a rrmcept is 
noi ^AvW underslund bv Uur [il^iier edUfarinn leadership. Suspkion that 
thM leader^lup of the vocatij?nalaechni(al ediiCatiOn sector mav be better 
tn?r;!"i/ed and ninrr powerfiit po]itical]v prompis the ncndemic ^ciov to 
\irw their inclusiun in "jHf^tscrundar^" educaUt'n as dangeroiis. In- 
Mituriofial Li<irninistrators tliricfore tmd in endorse Mie safe alternative of 
It'trinjT the votalionijj-technical leaders and the higher educaiiori lendrfs 
pursiie theif sej^arnre inter</sr. Siich policv runs roimter to rhe cinrent di- 
rer Eioii nf planning and legislatinn set nut t}\ mtc nnd federal govern- 
fnents (The- friKtitnUon -. . 1975. p. 2). 



It also runs roururr to thr host iiiiercsts of major segments of die 
higher education comniuniiy. including, in ihc long run, the pres= 
tigioiis universiiich lliemselves, 

In addition to gtMurai ((nuern about invrdveinent of votatiorial 
technical education in posi^ecorHlnry education, other factor?^ that 
should be noted in tlie postsecondary mix are what in some cases 
are the growing tensions heiwcen pidMic and private instirution^i. 
As state and fctlrral doMars bernme more rest ricked md state conrern 
about insuring the crDnfirmnnce of tlie private sector grov/s, some 
public institutions consider that any dollars tliverted to tlie private 
sector reduce essenrial support for the pid)lic sector. In turn sonic 
of tlie private in si f tut ions argiie that their contril)ution to public 
vvelfare has not l>een aik^juately reco^ni/ed and thai if stiidents are 
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to have choice as well as acccw the private Institutions either directly 
or indirectly should receive larger public subventions. Finally, the 
proprietary schools constituie a category by themselves. As businesses 
they do not fit into traditional higher education patterns. Although 
these schools have developed a far more unified and effective voice 
in the last few years than ever before, the inclusion of the proprietary 
sector in postsecondary education planning within the states remains 
a major problem for some state boards as well as a matter of concern 
to other types of institutions. 

To the tensions among public, private, proprietary, and voca- 
tional education must be added a heightened , uneasiness among the 
sectors of public higher education— community colleges, state colleges 
and universities, and flagship institutions. The competition for 
funds and students has not alleviated the situation. With the pros- 
pects of decreasing "college age" students, the competition has 
increased for older students, competition which at times is more 
concerned with the numbers game thm with delivery of educational 
services. 

mile these various tennons increase the difficulties in statewide 
board coordination and planning, they also increase its importance. 
In spite of what has been a federal thrust toward a "free market" 
concept—based in part on the assuir ption that the structure of 
higher and postsecondary education should be determined primarily 
by the students and where they take their money— few if any states 
are willing to go back to an institutional laissez faire. Because of 
restricted funds and the need for maintaining institutional diversity 
to meet the variety of student needs, such a laissez faire approach 
is neither fiscally nor educationally feasible. The trend is in the 
opposite direction and the alternative to coordination by a state 
board is direct control of the postsecondary educational system by 
executive and legislative mandate. At least with coordinating struc- 
nire the possibility of common planning that involves institutions 
for educational as well as fiscal goals is present. Also, institutional 
connicti of interest can be adjudicated in the light of these goals 
before they reach the legislature, and a reasonable degree of in- 
stitutional independence to achieve educational ends can be preserved 

and eiicouraged, > j 

The kinds of issues with which cooidinating and consolidated 
goveming boards are currently concerned covers the range of higher 
and postsecondary educational issues facing institutions and the 
country today. In June of 1975 james Gilbert Paltridge published 
the results of an informal survey of some 40 members and executives 
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of "^Vitv < iHiriiiriafi!!^ iiTul unvrrning boards, siate jKiasfc ondnrv com- 
niission-.. and midti-cninpu^ bna!d% in tt-gard to what tlu-y considered 
to he their principal concern'^, i'^-^iie^. and prohlenH. Analvsis nf the 
msuTrs iruHrared 34 di^c^ce^ problem art:ns rans^ini; from general 
probletiis uf budgerin^ under £oiuliti£)n^ uf level or decreasing ap- 
propriations and inflated eo^ts to issues of state-feder^d relations on 
development national policies related to liiglier eduration 

(Pahridge 1075. pp. 8-12). Uliilc the order varied scjmcwhat the list 
of issues dcvelopeti I)> Pahridge curre^p(mdefl t lonely to the analysis 
of issuer rantained in die annual reports uf tiie states prepared by 
each of the state higher eduration executive ofRcers and published 
in Hiffhrr Efhnntion in the Stnirs in jidy of 1975. * This analysis 
revealed 98 issuer, of whicfs %vere mefuiuned onlv once. However, 
the first 30 in order of frequency will give a fair indication of 
matters of major concern and action by boards during 1974 75 in 
the states ^^ee Table 

^^nnv of ihQ^v issues and others Wfre undoid)redlv nnjttcr^ of (on= 
cern to niost rjf the state hoards. Ifowever. the significance of the 
table lies in t!ie fact that ttu^se issues were highlightecl in itlativelv 
short (] IQ ^ page) reports on what the executives and the hoards 
considered to be the major roncerns within their states during the 
preceding year. Aninn<^ the emergent issues not in the first 30 bnt 
with portent of things to come were relations to proprietary schools, 
state acquisition of private insiitutioiis, eduration of senior citizens, 
energy, board or agencv evaluation, outrDmes and effeciiveness 
^performance audit), pricing polirv. and competeticy-hased cducaiion. 

The-e various issues and mhers with which state planning, co- 
ordinating! and governing boards nnisi deal need to be seen within 
the changed context discussed in the earlier part of this chapter. 
There can he Httle tause for liope that we will soon return to a 
period of expansion and development, or rhnt tfie pressnres for 
arconntahiHtv, perfornianee audit, and need for conservation or even 
confracrion of programs and resources, pariitularly in traditional 
higher fduration areas, will gcj away. The econnniy may improve 
but the ilemographic factors will not. Nor is it likely that ciinnging 
stuflent irnerest^ toward exten<led rducalion, career and job related 
education, an(l alternatives to iradirifmal programs \vill suddenly 



■Tht!^ rt'poru nfc pnt>!ishrd annuallv in July of eacti year, An analysis of the 
frrfjNf^fitv of ouurrenrt- <if ismirs hns l>cen made c-ndi vuar sinrc 1071 nfici a 
rrpnrt of ftjo ann!\^n rJU'st'nrcH ni (hr flnniiiil nmium "f the Stale Higlicr Etliira- 
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reverse themndveh. CaUettivt: bargaining has changed and probablv 
will pr^essively change faculty adniini^trative relations and even the 
role of state boards vis^-vb institutional boards, legislatures, 

governors' offices and state labor administrators. While there may 

be a major opportunity for development of adult, continuing educa* 

Table 3 Major Issues of C4onceTn to State Higher Education Agencie.K 
(As Indicated in Annual Reports) 

Frtqti€Hcy 

1. Appropmtions and Funding ^2 

2, Comprehensible and Master Planning 57 

S. Student Aid (developraent or ^pansion 22 
of state ptogt^ms) 

4. Enrollinent Trends 22 

5, State Fos£igcondary Cortiml^ion (1202) 21 
Status and Operation 

6. Private Institutions (rclatiori to, aid for) 19 

7, Community College Development and Change- 19 

8. Change in Coordmaiing and Governing Stnicture 18 

9, Continuing, Off Campus and Adult Education 17 

10. Budgetary Review and Budgetary Process 17 

IL Faculty Salariei and Benefits 15 

12. Capital Outlay 14 

13. Profram Review 1^ 

14. Medical Education 13 

ifj. Institutional Changes {itatus. title, etc) 12 

16. Vocatiottal artd Occupational Educatiori 12 

11. Collective Barpinini ^2 

18. Tuition Feef 12 

19. Studeni Involvement in pianning 10 
and Governance 

20. Veterinary Medicine 1^ 

21. Acctaditation, Licensure and 10 
Approval of Initltutions 

22. Managemeni Iin formation Syitenis (developmcni oF) 0 
25, Innovative Pfogfsms 9 

24 New pTogTams ® 

25. Tenure and Due f roce^i 8 

26. Dental Educatinn ® 

27. Optometry S 

28. Graduate F^ucation amf ^f?search 

20, Aifhinative Action and E.qiial ErnploynienE 7 

30. Data Processing ^ 

SI. Nursing Idycation <^ 



•Bracketed items had some frequency of mention. 
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lion and iif«'=lf>n^ Irrirniii^, the iissumplion thj&t thin opportunity 
can be realiztxi withuut ellfc tivc st:acwiclc pbriniisg \y) dimply opening 
the door'i of iratlitional insd tut ions to oliler UiuIeiUH rnny be a 
bridly mistaken assumption. The problems of gT^^duaic cthicalion 
are hv no nican^ snlvccl unil prnbalily canricM hc" u>lved by inHiiiution^ 
sepri lately, 1 he probleni o[ Ph.D, averprocUK I io ji is cnni pl ica ted by 
the fart thai a tletline in PhJ). prnduction by t^^t^n one-half of tlie 
projritetl surplus of graduates will reduce ^radiiEite faculty demand 
by major proportion'^, not only in relation to new faculty but to 
existing faculr%\ and will re^uU in no hiriTig f<or the sector as a 
whole and probable hurpluses of 10 to 20 thnits>;ind faculty menibers 
a year (Froonikin 1976, p. 51), 

Tfie executive and legislative pressmes trnvriid greater ceniralim- 
tion as an answer to the need for greater iirconiit ability and niore 
cfFfctive utilization c)f limited resources are likely to increase. Lyman 
Glennv pointecl out as far back as 1959 tli:!i one of the major 
criticisms of statewide governing and coordinattng board?^ by legis- 
laffirs and vxt'curive ufTiters was "the faikire of iigeruics to eliuitnate 
waste resulting from r'nneres*^ary overlap, duplicaiion, and pro-^ 
liferation of in^tnutional a!id service prograins" (^icnny lOfsO, p, 206). 
Not onjv IS this critirism srill u-ith ns. but it ifs even more insistent 
today and has led to legislntively mandaied perforniance atidit*^. 
^Vhile Glenn yS criticism in 19rj9 applied priinarily to public higher 
ed neat ion institutions, ir now applies to the ^^Illtions of these in- 
stitutions to noncollegiatr vnrationahttfchnical edtication and even 
the relation bcfucen piiijiir, private, and proprietary institiitions. 
There woidc? seeni to he three altei natives: orrc is to strengthen 
existing state coordinating boards and in ^tntif cases even eon- 
sol ida ted governing boards; n second is to tnave froni coorclinating 
to consolidated governing bonrds: and the third h for the executive 
or legislative h/. inches of government to take over directly the 
major functions of nudir, ronrrab and derision making for higher 
and postsecondary education. All three alternatiwes are under eon- 
sideration by the states. 

As a corollary to this, wheiher the fedenil legi.^lation authorizing 
Postsecondary Education Commfs^ions (1202) continues or not, it 
would seem clear that the concept of postsecondary^ education 
here to stay and that legislative and executive branches of govern- 
ment will continue lo insist that planning, even Biiancing of higher 
education, will have to be seen and carried otJt in the content of 
the total postHeconflary educatinnal resources of the states. 

Legislative and public conctrn witli w*hnt Hitutenis Teally receive 
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in and from postsecondary eduration rmd what happens to them after 
they graduate h likely to continue and increase. At this point 
efficiency, consuriier protection, effectiveness, and academic account- 
ability tend to come together The end result is likely to be not 
only an insistence on inuch clearer identificaiion of institutional 
role and scope and siatements of institutional objectives in relation 
to the systern, but an increasing demand for movement toward an 
achievement or competency-based approach to educationai credentials 
and accomplishments. This may well include moving awy from a 
quantitative credit^hour means of determining educational productiv- 
ity. It rather ckarly is going to mean at the minimuin increased 
emphasis on productivity with attempts to define quantitatively and 
qualitatively what such productiviiy means. 

Closely related to this is an increasing emphasis on evaluation of 
faculty, insEitutions^ boards of trustees and the statewide coordinating 
and consolidated governing boards themselves. While the latter 
always have been subject to annual judgment by the executive and 
legislative branches of government through appropriations and 
changes in law, concern now^ is being expressed about development 
of more systematic approaches to evakiation. Some effort is being 
niade to focus attention on the evakuuion problem (Berdahl (ed,) 
1975) . The Education Commission of the Smm in cooperation 'vkh 
the State Higher Education Executive Officers is engaged in a 
project on the Evaluation and Improvement of Statewide Planning, 
and the Carnegie Council is engaged in an additional study of 
Evaluation of Statewide Boards, 

We seem to be at a point in the history of higher and post- 
secondary education in this country at which it would not be difficult 
to be less than optimistic about its future. It is clear that many of 
the older assumptions and expectations are gone. It is and probably 
will continue to be a period of some retrenchment, a period in which 
accountability, effective use of limited resources, and concern with 
evaluation and results are dominant. It may be a period in which 
a number of institutions both private and public will disappear. 
There is a danger that if pariicular care Is not taken in planning 
and in fund allocatf'm, quality of higher and postsecondafy educa- 
tion can be diminishtid. If such quality diminuition is to be avoided, 
and the end result h to be a leaner but far more effective system 
of postsecondary education in the states and the nation, then ef- 
fective coordination and planning by state boards in cooperation 
with postsecondary iiistitutions would seem essentiah and does in 
fact need to be stiengthened and supported both by the institutions 
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and the politiLiil fiiiinniiniiit!^. llie altcriKuives would seem to be 
either a destructive inierimtitutiunul hcranible for survival, which 
is not likely to be lolevnted by the legiHlative and executive 
branchchi of state governmmt or the public, or direft inteTVention 
by the political comrtiunity by default of the pojiiseconclary educa- 
tional commiinity itself. It is difFicuk to see how cither ol these 
alternatives woiikl he in the best interesth of insiitutions or of the 
pubHc in meeting tlie postsecaiidaiy eduiTttional needs of citizens 
in the last quarter ut the tweiitieth century. 
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t Acadeinic Credit for Prior OffCanipus Learning 
David A. TriveU 
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